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PREFACE. 

This book, as its title-page shows, is designed as a granunar for 
beginners, on the synthetic plan. * It contains a system of synthesis 
leased upon the classification of sentences and general nomendatore 
introduced by Professor Welch in his excellent work on the Analy-. 
sis of the English Sentence. 

Many teachers, myself among their number, earnestly desiring 
to teach English grammar upon this plan, have looked in vain 
for some text-book which could be properly used in preparing the 
beginner for advanced analysis. Up to the present time, in the 
Michigan State Normal School, elementary instruction in grammar 
has been given without the aid of any book, and this work em- 
bodies the course of oral lessons given by the author in this depart- 
ment 

The system has been thoroughly tested, and has met with abun- 
dant success. It is now offered to the teachers of the West, at the 
frequently repeated request of many of their number. 

In the following work we have attempted to try all things by 
one touchstone — utility, in a broad and genuine sense. Prece- 
dents, however numerous and formidable, have not been allowed 
to prevail against its decisions. When no liability to mistake exists, 
no rule of syntax is given. Distinctions and divisions, no matter 
how time-honored, have been weighed in this balance, and cast 
aside, if found wanting ; and it is the earnest desire of the writer 
that one ^iled with a more discriminating eye and a bolder hand, 
may soon uproot from elementary grammar what of venerable ab- 
surdities yet remain. 

HiOHiOAV State Normai. School, 
YpsilAiiti, Oct 22, 1856. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



I OFFER to my fellow teachers this revised edition of the Synthe- 
sis, hopeful that those heretofore acquainted with the work will 
find it more worthy of their confidence. Those who examine it 
will observe several changes which I am sure the test of the class- 
room will justify. 

I offer sincere thanks to the many friends who have upheld this 
system of grammar through evil and good report, and trust they 
will now find this little book more useful and acceptable. 

To teachers who use this work let me say, be sure you under- 
stand its spirit before attempting to give instruction from it Do 
not urge very young pupils into the study of grammar — much is 
lost in this way. Never let your class pass from a lesson till it is 
thoroughly mastered. " Make haste slowly." The best elementary 
classes in the Normal School spend weeks upon the first ten les- 
sons. K the examples and exercises in the lesson are t09 few, add 
more — ^by all means have enough. 

Exercise your pupils frequently in concert 

Let the reviews be frequent and thorough. Remember that your 
class will catch your spirit, whether you are earnest or slothful 

Above all, study the structure of our noble language until you 
are charmed by it, as you surely will be if you persevere, and your 
pupils will share your enthusiasm, and astonish you with their 
progress. J. M. B. SILL. 

MlGHIGAN BtatB KoBMAL SOHOOI^ 

July, 1868. 
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GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

To THE TejlOBXBl — Omit the following definitions ontil review. 

I. Grammar is the science of language, and the art of using 
it correctly.^" 

n. Lanouage is the expression of thought in spoken or 
in written words. 

in. Stnthesis, in grammar, is the process of combining 
letters to form words, and words to form phrases and sentences. 

lY. In this book are taught Ettmologt, Stntax, and 

PUKOTUATION. 

y. Etymology classifies words into parts of speech, and 
teaches their inflections. 

VI. Syntax teaches the relation, agreement and arrange- 
ment of words, and gives laws for the proper forms of declin- 
able words. 



V Google 



OF TI^K 



UNIVERSITY 



LESSON I 

SBKTEKOB.— YEBB. — SUBJBOT. 

1. A Sentence is the expression of a thought ia 
words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Fishes swim. 5. Birds fly. 

2. Trees grow. 6. Thunders roll. 

3. Peter plays. 7. Lightnings flash. 

4. John jumps. 8. Ships sail 

2. A sentence is also often employed in asking a 
question. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Do you hear? 3. Whathlows? 

2. Who comes ? • 4. Who returned ? 

3. A complete sentence contains at least two words^ 
viz., a Subject and a Verb. 

• 4 A Verb is a word that asserts, questions, or com- 
mands. 

(a.) — In the following sentence the act of running i^ 
asserted of boys^ " Boys run." In the sentence " Sleep 
they soundly ?" the verb questions : in the following 
it commands, ^^ Soldiers, attend !" 
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12 .y^ THE SBNTBNCB. 

5. The Satgect of a Sentence is that concerning 
which the verb asserts, questions, or commands. 

(a.) — " Dogs bark ;" in this sentence a certain act 
is asserted of dogs : therefore dogs is the subject. 

(b.) — After the verb. is found, it is usually easy to 
discover a subject by asking a question. Thus, in the 
sentence " Peter walks," we first learn that walks is the 
word that asserts, therefore walks is the verb. Now let 
us ask the question " Who walks ?" Answer, Peter. 
Then Peter is the subject, since it is concerning Peter 
that the verb asserts something. This test is frequently 
useful in more involved sentences. 



QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXEBCISES. 

What is a sentence? Give examples. For what other purposes are 
sentences employed ? Give examples. How many words must a sen- 
tence contain 7 May it contain more 7 What names are giv^n to these 
two words 7 Wiiat is a verb 7 Define the subject of a sentence. What 
words are verbs in the following examples 7 

1. Samuel writes. 6. Horace spells. 

2. You move. ' t. Sleeps he 7 

• 3. Arthur works. 8. Flowers bloom. 

4. Horses eat. 9. Grass grows. 

6. We live. 10. Water runs. 

Wliat questions should we ask in order to find the subject of sentence 
No. 1? 27 37 47 67 67 17 87 97 107 

Complete sentences by supplying verbs with the following worda— 
Samuel, houses, oxen, fields, cattle, rice, wood, fire, men. 

Supply a subject with each of the following verbs— droop, run, flourish, 
bloom, fight, fly, groan, escape, live, hurry, roll, move, play. 
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LESSON II. 

XLEMBNTS OF THE SENTENCB. — HOW TO FIND THXIC. 

6. In^^ntences like those in thejaotless^^'the sub- 
ject and verb,age-CT!teyffi»fl?gTy?f«^ff ^ i h^ S entence, 
^ l^be Elements of a Sentence are those words 
which are indispensable in making a sentence. We 
must have them in order to express a thought, 

8. Every sentence, then, must have at least two ele- 
ments. We shall hereafter find that some sentences 
are composed of three elements. 
* 9. We often find- other words connected with the 
elements of a sentence which are not essential to the 
expression of the thought. 

Examples. — " Birds of beautiful plumage fly in the 
air.'' In this sentence the thought is expressed by the 
italicized words birds fly, and the other words only tell 
us what kind of birds they are, and where they fly. 

(a.) — ^^Very many tall trees grow in the woods." 
Let us find the elements of this sentence according to 
the test in the last lesson. First, we look for the word 
which asserts something : this word is grow ; then 
grow is the verb. Now let us inquire " What grow ?" 
Answer, Trees grow ; therefore trees is the subject of 
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14 THESEKTENCE. 

the sentence. In this manner we may always find the 
elements of a sentence. 

(b.) — Let the pupil remember the definition, and 
keep in view the fact, that it must have a subject and 
a verb, and he will have no difficulty in deciding what 
is a true sentence and what is a mere combination of 
words which do not express a thought. 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What are the elements of a sentence? Name them. How many ele- 
ments must a sentence have ? How many may it have ? What can you 
say of other words which are connected with the elements of a sentence? 

Point out the elements of the following sentences : 

jL. Cruel dogs fight fiercely. 

2. Men of great stature live in Patagonia. 

3. A curious accident occurred in the afternoon. 

4. Idle boys seldom succeed. 

5. A man of great eloquence traveled on foot through Europe. 

6. The giant oaks fell before the wind. 

Y. A river of great depth and vast width flowed from among the 
mountains toward the sea. 

For which element .of the sentence ought we first to look. How then 
may we discover the other ? ' 

In the following examples, iflaow which are sentences and which mere 
jgroups of words wliich do not express a thought 

1. Samuel walked in the field. 

2. Little fishes swim in ihe water. 

3. Four hundred great sword £she* 

4. A great number of men. 

5. Men sail in ships. 

v6. Beside a ship of war. 

Y. Under the house. 

-8. The house stands on a hill 

Write ten sentences containing other words besides the two elements, 
und point out the elements. 

"Write ten expressions, five of tdbich shall be sentences, and five groups 
of words not expressing a thought 
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LESSON III. 

TEB DnOEPSNDENT SENTENCE. — ^DEPENDENT SEKTENOB. — HOW TO UAXM 
▲K INDEPENDENT SBNTENCB DEPENI»NT. 

10. There are two kinds of sentences, the Independ- 
ent and the Dependent 

.11. An Independent Sentence is one that makes 
complete sense when standing alone. 
^^ 12. An independent sentence, wherever it is spoken 
or written, is the full expression of a thought. Noth- 
ing more is required to convey a distinct idea. They 
are called iNdependent sentences because they depend 
on no other element for their meaning. 
^ Examples. — ^Laborers toil Ships sail. Boys play. 
Frogs jump. '^ 

13. (<A Dependent Sentence is one that does not 
make complete sense when standing alone. 

14 A dependent sentence always depends on some- 
thing else fc*" its complete meaning. When we write 
" While the ship sailed," the sense is not complete, and 
it is natural to ask, " What happened while the ship 
sailed ?" This we may show by the use of an inde- 
pendent sentence — "Z%e wind arose while the ship 
sailed." 

15. An independent and a dependent sentence differ 
only in their use, aiid an independent sentence can be 
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16 THE SENTENCE. 

made dependent by placing before it if^ though, urdess, 
excepty wheuy whihy whercy after y hecauscy fovy etc. 
These words are called secondary connectives ; they 
will be fully explained hereafter. 
Examples of independent sentences made dependent. 

INDEPENDENT. * DEPENDENT. 

1. The fire bums. 5. If the fire burns. 

2. I write. 6. While I write. 

3. James escaped. 7. Though James escaped. 

4. The hour arrived. 8. When the hour arrived. 

(a.) — Independent and dependent sentences are often 
Joined together in one period. 

Examples, in which the independent sentences are 
printed in capitals, and the dependent are italicized. 

1. Thieves steal while men sleep, 

2. The RAIN FELL wMle the south toinds Hew. 

3. The OCEAN ROARED while the storm raged. 

QUESTIONS, BXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

How many classes of sentences are there ? What are they 7 What is 
an independent sentence ? Why are they called incfgpendent f What 
else can you say of the independent sentence ? What is a dependent 
sentence ? Why is it called dependent f What difference exists between 
a dependent and an independent sentence ? How may an independent 
sentence be made dependent ? 

Show which of the following sentences are independent, and which. 
• dependent, and point out the elements of each. 

1. I live. 6. When armies fight 

2. If I live. 7. The river flowa 

3. The wind blows. 8. Though the river flows. 

4. While the wind blows 9. Th^nnocent children came. 
iS. Armies fight. 10. After the children came. 
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THE BEKTENOX. 17 

11. Mm foork while the son sbioes. 

12. The sun set while the boTS played. 

13. Dogs hark while wolves howl 

14. The stars shone after the daj departed. 

Write ten examples of independent sentences, point out their elementi^ 
and then change them to dependent sentences. 

Write ten examples of independent and dependent sentences joined 
together and point out the elements of eadL t - 



lESSON ly. 

OOICPLEXENT.— •ynifBEB OF ELEMENTS IN THE DIFFERENT SBNTSNGH. 



15. The Complement (not compliment) of a verb, ii 
the element which is required to complete its meaning:! 

16. The words complement and complete are derived 
originally from the same Latin worJ, and complemeai 
means something used to ^Z ot^ or* coT/ipfefc. 

17. The verbs in the sentences which have been, hexe- 
tofore given require no complement. In the sentences 
" Hawks fly/' " Stars shine/' '' John runs/' etc., the 
meaning of the verb is complete, and we know exactly 
what the sentence means without the addition of any 
other word. When we say " John is /' " Carpen- 
ters build /' " Harry carries /' etc., the case 

is different, and we see at once that a word must be 
added to make the sentence mean any thing. To the 
first let us add sickj to the second barns, to the third 
waiter^ then our sentences will stand thus, " John is 
sicf " Carpenters build barns." " Harry carrieft 
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13 THS SENTENCB. 

water/' These added words are called complements, 
because they are used to complete the sense of the verb. 
Sentences like these have three elements, viz., the Sub- 
Jed, the Verby and the Complement • 

18. The difference between these sentences, and those 
which have but two elements arises, always, from the 
nature of the verb. 



QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is a verb? What is the complement of a verb? What does 
the word complement mean? What other word is nearly like compU* 
meni t What does it mean ? What is an element in a sentence ? How 

'Biany elements does a sentence^ whose verb requires no complement, 
4K)atain ? How many are there in one whose verb requires a comple- 
ment? 

^ Supply complements to the verbs in the followmg sentences where 
they are required : 

1. Samuel hates 6. Lions devour — 

2. Dogs growl. 1. Samuel was 

3. Men eat 8. Peter brings — 

4. Horses are 9. Horace sleeps. 

5. Animals live. 10. Birds build 

In the following sentences name the elements of each, and also point 
out each verb which requires a complement : 

1. My good father loves me. 5. The red lightnings flash. 

2. Parrots sometimes talk. 6. Billows roll 

3. James was idle. T. Flowers are beautiful. 

4. Children drink milk. 8. Antelopes are swift 

9. Tery many strange fish live in the great sea. 
10. The starving children gladly ate the bread. 

Write seven sentences whose verbs require complements. 
Write as many whose verbs require no complement 
Point out the elements of each, and change them from independent to 
dependent sentences. 
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LESSON V. 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SENTENCE. — ^EXPLANATION OF BIAQBAIL— TBB 
INTBANSmYE SENTENCE. — THE TBANSIHTE SENTENCE. 

ISTln preceding lessons you have learned that all 
sentences are divided into two great classes, viz., de- 
pendent and independent. 

20. You are now prepared to learn that both inde- 
pendent and dependent sentences are subdivided into 
three different classes, viz., the Intransitive, the Tran* 
aitivcy and the Neuter. 

j 21. We may represent sentences and their divisions 
under the form of a tree, thus : ^^--^ — 
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/ t^ 

(a.) — The two great branches of the tree represent 
the two great divisions of sentences, viz., the independ- 
ent and the dependent. These have akeady been ex- 
plained. The three smaller branches, growing from 
each of thesCj show how these two great divisions are 
divided again into three classes, viz., the Intransitivcy 
the Transittvey and the Neuter, y 
j/^. An Intransitive Sentence is one whose v^b 
requires no complement. 

23. These sentences have two elements, viz., the 8ub^ 
ject and the Verb. The examples in Lessons I., II., 
III., are of this kind. 

24. A Transitive Sentence is one whose verb re- 
quires a complement which is its object. * 

25. The object of a verb is the element which receives 
its act. From this definition it is plain that the verb 
of a transitive sentence must indicate action. Intransi- 
tive verbs often show action but no object receives the 
act — thus — John runs — Samuel walks, etc. 

26.^ When we speak of a verb as indicating action, we 
mean that its subject performs an act. In the sentence 
^^ John struck James," John (the subject) performs an 
act, and James (the object) receives the act which John 
performs. 

27. Verbs denoting possession are nsnally transitive, although they 
can hardly be said to indicate action ; as, " They have the riches of this 
world." ** We possess much land, " etc Terbs usually intransitive some- 
times take an object of kindred signification j as, "I run a race," ** He 
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Hves a happy life," eta These cases may be conadered as exceptions to 
the general statement made above. 

27. The subject of a transitive sentence does some- 
thing, and the object receives the act. 

28. A transitive sentence always contains a transitive 
verb. 

29. In a transitive sentence the act which the sub- 
ject performs passes to the object. 

30. Transitive means parsing. 

31. When we know the subject and verb of a trans- 
itive sentence, the object is easily found by asking a 
question. Thus, " John struck the tree." What did 
John strike ? answer, Tree : then tree is the object. 
" Mary loves Maria." Whom does Mary love ? etc. ^ 

C^^ QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

. What divisions of sentences had you learned before commencing this 
lesson? What is a sentenca? What is an independent sentence? 
What is a dependent sentence ? What do the first two branches of the 
tree show? Into what three classes are both independent and depend- 
ent sentences divided ? How are these divisions represented in the figure 
of a tree? What are their names ? What is an intransitive sentence ? 
What is the complement of a verb ? How many elements have intrans- 
itive sentences ? What is a transitive sentence ? What is the object 
of a verb ? How many elements does a transitive sentence contain ? 
Name them. What must the verb of a transitive sentence show ? Do 
intransiUve verbs ever show action ? Ans. They sometimes do, and some- 
times do not ; if they do, the action does not terminate on an object 
What do we mean wlien we say a verb shows action? What can 
you say of the subject of a transitive verb ? What does a transitive 
pentence always contain? Why do we call this class of sentences irwriS' 
Uive f What does transitive mean ? After you have found the subject and 
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▼eri}^ how may joa find the object 7 What qaestkm do 70a ask in order 
4o find the object in each following sentence? Point oat ttte elements 
of each, and name the classes to which it belongs. Thus, " Hie traveler 
Ate his bread in sHenoa^ The object is found bj asking the following 
question, " What did the traveler eat 1" Ans. Bread, The elements are^ 
intvder ate bread. It ia an independent transitive sentence. 

1. The wind howls. *l. The fire flashes. 

2. The wind overturns the trees. 8. The fire bums the wood. 

3. God lives. 9, When the storm arises. 

4. God rules the world. 10. When the stonn tosses the 
^. The snow Mis, waves. 

6. Tlie snow covers the ground. 11. If James walks. 
12. If James catches fish. 

Write six sentences in pairs — a transitive and intransitive sentence 
Laving the same word as subject 

Write five independent, intransitive sentences. 
Write five independent, transitive sentences. 
Write five dependent, transitive sentences. . 
Write five dependent^ intransitive sentences. /^ 



LESSON TI. 



HETTTEB SENTENCE. — ADJUNCT.— COMPLEMENT OP A NOUN. — ^NBUTBR 



/ 

32. By referring to the diagram in the last lesson, 
you will find that all sentences there mentioned have 
been explained except the Neuter. 

33. A Neater Sentence is one whose verb requires 
a complement which is an adjunct of the subject. In 
order to understand this definition you must learn what 
an adjunct is. 
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34. An Adijimct is a word (phrase^ or sentence,) 
that limits a word. Thus, the word tree^ used alone, 
may mean any tree ; but if we apply to it the ad- 
junct tally it will be so limited that it can not be the 
name of any low trecy but still may refer to any tall 
tree, of whatever kind. Let us now join to it the fur- 
ther adjunct cedar. Now it is so limited that it can 
not mean any but a tall cedar tree. In this manner we 
might go on limiting it by applying adjuncts, until the 
won! could be the name of only one tree. 

35. " The giant was tall." Upon looking at this 
sentence, we see that its verb requires a complement 

(" Giant was " makes no sense) ; therefore it can 

not be an intransitive sentence. The verb was does not 
show action ; therefore the sentence can not be transi-- 
tive. The complement of the verb is tall. Now taU 
limits (or describes) giant^ and is, therefore, an adjunct 
of it. It is, then a ncwter sentence, since " its verb re- 
quires a complement which is an adjunct of its subject.'' 

36. The verb of a neuter sentence does not, usually^ 
show action ; and the word (the complement) which 
follows it and completes its meaning, always limits the 
subject. 

37. When the complement of a neuter verb is a 
name, it always represents the same person or thing 
as the subject, as, ^^John is a 6(jy," '^Washington 
was a herOi* Here John and hoy represent the same 

or T i.i 
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person. The same may be said of Washington and 
Jhero. 

38. The most common verbs in neuter sentences are 
€im, iSy was, were, arCy seemSy and becomes. 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What dass of sentenoes is explained in this lesson ? What is a neu* 
4er sentence ? What is an adjunct 7 What is the meaning of the word 
Mmitf Explain how a word that describes another word, limits it 
What is the complement of a transit! t^e sentence 7 What is the of&ce of 
ilhe complement in a neuter sentence 7 What kind of sentences have no 
complements to their verbs 7 What is an mtransitive sentence 7 How 
many names will every sentence have 7 Ans. Two, What are the names 
^the following sentence: "When the wind arose?" Ans. Dependent^ 
intransitive. 

Point out the elements of each following sentence, and give its names: 

1. Children creep. 6. Though boys are wild. 

'2. Children love theu: parents. t. Soldiers march. 

8. Children are helpless. 8. Soldiers fight battles. 

4f While boys play. 9. Soldiers are slain. 

6. If boys love play. 10. If wo are sick. 

11. American heroes died in the revolutionary war. 

12. The fierce African lion sometimes devours men. 

13. A beautiful dog was struck by lightning. 
14 If the bojTS heard me. 

Write five independent intransitive sentences. 
Write five independent transitive sentences. 
Write five independent neuter sentences. 
Write five dependent intransitive sentences. 
Write five dependent transitive sentences. 
Write five dependent neater sentenoes. ^ 
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LESSON YII. 

PHRASE. — ^DEFINITION OP NOUN AND PBONOUN.^-CO NNK OTl V E8. — USfS OF 
CONNECTIVES. — ^DIFFEBBNCB BETWEEN PHBASE AND SENTENCE. — ^ELE- 
MENTS OF PHBASE. 

39. A Phrase is an element usually composed of a 
noun or pronoun and a secondary connective. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. On tbe home. 4. Bi/ the wdU, 

2. In the sJcy. 6. Near the house. 

3. Through the air, 6. At the Tnxll. 

40. Nouns are names — as, housCj tree, well, barn, 
shy, Peter, m 

41. Pronouns are words used instead of nouns. 

42. Connectives are words whicli join the parts of 
language. 

43. There are two kinds of connectives, namely ,.co- 
ordinate and secondary. 

44. The Co-ordinate Connectives are and, hut, or, 
nor, and yet, 

45. A Secondary Connective is one which Joins an 
adjunct to the word limited. They are very numerous. 

46. The following list comprises some of those most 
frequently used : as, because, if, lest, since, ivhen, wMle,. 
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though. These are employed to introduce dependent 
fientenccs, and join them to the word limited. The 
following (also secondary connectives) are used to in- 
troduce phrases : above, againsty at, among, around, 
before, behind, below, between, betwixt, by, except, for, 
from, in, into, like, near, of on, over, to, under, upon, 
with, without. 

47. A phrase differs from a sentence in several par- 
ticulars. A sentence expresses an assertion or a com- 
mand^ or asks a question ; a phrase does neither. A 
sentence contains a verb and its subject ; a phrase con- 
tains neither. Sentences may be independent ; phrases 
are in nearly all cases adjuncts, and, consequently, de- 
pendent. 

(a.) — Note. The phrase is in almost all cases iden- 
tical with what grammarians generally call the " prepo- 
sition governing the objective case." 

48. The Elements of a Phrase are the noun or pro- 
noun, and the connective, and thQ noun or pronoun is 
called, by way of distinction, the essential element. 

49. It must be remembered that one or several words 
often intervene between the connective and the essen- 
tial element of a phrase, as, " by a deep and beautiful 
nVer." 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is a phrase? What is a connective? What connectives are 
called co-ordinate ? What is a secondary connective ? Repeat the list 
of those which are used to introduce dependent seatencea Repeat the 
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list of those which introduce phrases. "What are nouns ? What ar© 
pronouns ? Name the particulars in which a phrase diflfers from a sen- 
tence. What is the phrase usually identical with ? What are the ele- 
ments of a phrase ? What is the essential element? 

Point out first the elements and then the essential element of each fol- 
lowmg phrase : 

1. Near the dark tremendous cave. 

2. By the wild, tumultuous ocean. 

3. Under the serene sky. 

4. At my own dear home. 

6. With a tall, odd-looking countryman. 
6. " Like a far wind-harp's wild and touching wail." 
Show which of the following examples are phrases, and which depend- 
ent fientencJb : 

1. In the house. *!. If we hear. 

2. Near the road. 8. After dinner. 

3. On a cloud. 9. After he goes. 

4. Who steals. 10. Before the judge. 

5. For my benefit. 11. Before I die. 

6. When we listen. 12. Under the bridga. / 



[/ 



LESSON VIII 



Make each one of the following words subject of a 
transitive sentence : — city, Peter, blacksmith, hyena,. 
Indian, farmer, cat^ village, girl, house. 

Make the same words subjects of neuter sentences. 
- Make the same words, objects of neuter sentences. 

Make the same words objects of transitive sentences. 

Make the same words complements of neuter sen- 
tences. 

Make the same words essential elements of phrases.. 
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LESSON IX. 

Make each of the following words complement in a 
neuter sentence : — angry, cross, sick, wounded, lame, 
soldier, farmer, tailor, thief, beggar, bleeding, bloody. 

Make a transitive sentence with each of the following 
verbs : — struck, hurt, eats, catches, whips, 'comforts, 
drives, leads, moves, furnishes. 

Make each of the following words the connective of 
a phrase : — in, about, between, over, after, beside, 
across, around, about, within, under, above, before, be- 
hind, with, for. 

Write three independent, transitive sentences. 

Write three dependent, transitive sentences. 

Write three independent, neuter sentences. 

Write three dependent, neuter sentences. /^ 



K 



LESSON !• 



Tell which of the following italicized words are sub- 
jects of sentences, which are objects, which are comple- 
ments, and'which are essential elements of phrases : 
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" When Freedom^ from her mountain height^ 
Unfurled her standard to the aivy 
She tore the azure robe of nighty 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial tvhite 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen band,'^ 

*^ O'er a low couch the setting si^w had thrown its latest 

ray, 
Where in his last strong agony a dying warrior lay, — 
The stern old Baron Kudiger, whose frame had ne'er 

been bent, 
By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strength had 

rent/' 

" In slumbers of midnight, the sailor-boy lay, 
His hammock swung loose at the spor^ of the wind ; 
But, watch- worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind.'\ 
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LESSON XI. 

/ ' 

SUBJECT A SENTENCK^-OBJECT A SENTENCE.— COMPLEMENT A SENTENCE. 
— ^Ed&ENTIAL ELEMENT OF A PHRASE A SENTENCE. 

50. The Subject of the Sentence is sometimes itself 
a sentence. 

EX AMPINS. 

1. Why men commit (jnme, astonishes us; 

2. That he was a selfish marij appears from his life^ 
• 3. How he managed his affair s^\s a mystwy. . 

51. The Object of a Sentence may be itself a sen- 
tence. 

exampi:es. 

1. The captive desires that he may die, 

2. You say that you are angry. ^ 

3. He told how he scared his brother. 

52. The Complement in a Neuter Sentence may be 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The wonder is, why he came at all. 

2. The question is, how he escaped such dangers. 

3. My opinion is, that you deceived me. 

53. Howy when, and that usually introduce sentences 
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'which are used as object, subject, or complement 
These sentences are called nominal. 

54. The Essential Element of a Phrase may be a 
sentence, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. " 'Tis brightness all, save where the ilkw mow 

Melts along the mazy current/' 

2. The animal is quiet, except when he is angry, 

EXERCISES AND QUESTIONU. 

Write three intransitive sentences which are subjects of other sen- 
tences. What is the subject of the independent sentence in Example 1 
(50) ? In example 2 (50) ? In Example 3 (50) ? What is the object of 
cacli sentence in the examples under 51 ? What is the complement in 
each sentence under 52 ? What is the essential element of each phrase 
in example under 54 ? 

Write three transitive sentences with a sentence for the object in each. 

Write three neuter sentences with a sentence for the complement in 
each. What words are generally used to introduce such sentences ? 



LESSON XII. 

e)UNS.^OLLECTrVB NOUNS. — ^VERBAL NOUNS. — ^PAETIOIPIAL NOUNS. — 
INPINITIYBS. 

65. To THE Teacher. — A class thoroughly instructed in the precedin}? 
lessons on the sentence, is now prepared to study the classification and 
modifications of words. The two essential things taught in the grammar 
class are etymology (including only classification and inflection) and syn- 
tax. Of these, classification necessarily comes first ; but we can not 
dassiiy words without an intimate knowledge of the basis of classification. 
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All grammarians agree that this basis is, in the English language, office 
of words, and these offices of words are developed only in the sentence. 
To the sentence, then, must the teacher of English grammar go for the 
foundation of his instructions. 

The plan of encumbering English grammar with treatises on orthog- 
raphy and prosody ought, it seems to me, to be abandoned. These sub- 
jects are best taught where universal custom in our schools has decided 
they belong, via, in the reading, spelling, and composition classes. 

56. Words are named from their offices in connected 
speech. There are many thousand words in our lan- 
guage, but the/ are all arranged under a few distinct 
classes. 

The first class to be studied is the 

Noun. 

57/ Nouns are namesS 

58. Every thing that we can see, hear, feel, taste, or 
smell has a name. Also every thing that wo can only 
think of has a name — as goodness, mercy, gratitude, 
ambition, hatred, etc. AH names are nouns. * 

59. A Collective Noun is a name which in the sin- 
gular number, includes several objects. 

Examples. — Crowd, multitude, assembly, army, 
people, concourse. 

60. A Verbal Noun is one which is derived directly 
from a verb, and partakes of its (the verb's) nature. 

61. They are of two kinds, viz., participial nouns and 
infinitives. 
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62. Farti9ipial Nouns are usually formed by adding 
ing to the verb from which they are derived. 

Examples of participial nouns : 

1. Running tires me. 3. Speaking relieved him. 

2. Writing is a good exercise. 4. He loves hunting. 

5. Men are punished for stealing. 

6. " Withholding the truth is almost as bad as lying." 

63. In these examples running, writing, speaTcing, 
and withholding are participial nouns, names of certain 
acts ; they are all subjects of sentences. Hunting is a 
participial noun, object in a sentence. Stealing is a 
participial noun, the essential element of a phrase. 

64. Verbal nouns which are infinitives have the 
same form as the verb, with the word to generally pre- 
fixed. 

Examples of infinitives which are verbal nouns : 

1. To err is human. 3, They wish to depart. 

2. To hear him is pleasant 4. He undertook to astonish us. 

5. His ambition is to excel. 

65. In the above examples, to err, to hear, to de- 
part, to astonish, and to excel are verbal nouns, infini- 
tives. They are used as the names of certain acts. To 
hear and to err are subjects, to depart and to astonish 
are objects, and to excel is complement of a neuter sen- 
tence. 

Verbal nouns will be more fully explained hereafter. 
(See 383.) 

2* 
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QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND. EXERCISES. 

From what do words take their names? How are they arranged? 
Define nouns. Point out the nouns in the following examples. 

1. The city was built on a hill. 

2. Welling^n commanded the British at Waterloa 

3. Charles caught fish in the river. 

4. Silkworms feed on the leaves of a certain tree. 
6. The thievish boys stole the apples. 

6. Corn grows in the field. 

What is a collective noun ? Give examples. Define a verbal noun. 
How many kmds are there ? What are they t How are they formed ? 
Point out the collective and the verbal nouns in the following exercises. 

1. The army now became a turbulent mob. 

2. The Indian hates farming. 

3. Studying tires me. 

4. The company heard the firing. 

5. The crowd poured through the streets. 

Point out the nouns in the following quotation. [Note.— A few of 
^ho more difiBcult ones in this and some succeeding lessons are italicized.] 

" It was pleasant to see Dot, with her little ^wre, and her baby in her 
rarms ; a very doll of a baby ; glancing with a coquettish thoughtfulncss at 
t\\^ fire, and inclining her delicate little head just enough on one side to 
3ct it rest in an odd, half-natural, half-aflfected, wholly nestling and agree- 
.able manner, on the great, fugged figure of the Carrier. It was pleasant 
ito see him, with his tender awkwardness endeavoring to adapt his rude 
•Bupport to her slight need^ and make his burly middle-a^e a leaning-staff 
not inappropriate to her blooming youth. It was pleasant to observe how 
Tilly Slowboy, waiting in the background for the baby, took special cog- 
nizance (though ia her earliest teens) of this grouping ; and stood with 
her mouth and eyes wide open, and her head thrust forward, taking it in 
ias though it were air. Nor was it less agreeable to observe how John 
the Carrier, reference being made by Dot to the aforesaid baby, checked 
bis hand when on the point of touching the infant, as if he thought he 
might crack it ; and, bending down, surveyed it from a safe distance, 
with a kind of puzzled pride, sueh as .an amiable mastiff might be sup- 
posed to show if he found himsel£ one day, the father of a young canary." 
— Cricket on the Hearth. \j 
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66. To THE Tbachee. — ^Impress upon the learner the (hct that all 
names — names of feelings, emotions, passions, causes, effects, actions, 
states of being, names of words, syllables^ letters^ eta, eta — are nouns ; 
also, that words which are usually adverbs, when used as the name of a 
time or place are nouns; in short, that the name of any thing that is an 
object of perception or of thought is a noun, and the following lesson will 
present no unconquerable difficulties. Some teachers will, however, pr^ 
fer to defer it till the review. If the exercises in the book are not suf- 
ficient, add morei and proceed slowly and thoroughly. A pleasant ex- 
ercise may be introduced here, an exercise which will be found useful 
with other parts of speech as the class advances. Read very slowly from 
a book, allowing the class to say " noun " whenever one is read. Care 
must be taken not to mark the nouns with special emphasis, iuflection, 
or tone. 



67. Point out all the nouns in the following quota- 
tions and examples. ^ 

1. If you can not parse he, you can not parse it. 2. 
And is a co-ordinate connective. 3. " The line A, B, let 
fall on the line C, D, forms a right angle." 4. Anger is 
a stormy passion. 5. Prejudice distorts our judgment. 
6. Can you spell " that" ? 7. Is " strike " a verb ? 

8. Tell me the truth without any " ifs " or " ands." 

9. We want to know the how of it. 10. The why of 
it is as plain as day. 11. Until then he was unruly. 
12. Can't is a little word, but a mischief-making one. 
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13. Danger and death are on every side. 14. You have 

been obedient till now. 
15. Thou too sail on, Ship of State ! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great 1 
Humanity with all its fears, 
"With all its hopes of coming years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate 1 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope I 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 
Are all with thee, — ^are all with thee 1 
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LESSON XIV. 

GENDER. — ^MASCULINE AND FEMDHKB GENDERS. — NEITHER AND NEITHER 
GENDER. — ^HOW GENDER IS DISTINGUISHED- — PERSONIFICATION, 

68. To nouns belong gender^ person^ number, and 

office , ' ^ e^^i4Ji ^ 

Gendeb. 

69. Gander is that variation of nouns which distin- 
guishes sex. 

70. Nouns have two genders, viz., Masculine and 
Feminine. 

71. The Masculine Gtender includes the names of 
males. 

Examples. — Ox, boy, Thomas, lion, bull. 

72. The Feminine GKender includes the names of 
females. 

Examples. — Girl, cow, Mary, lioness. 

73. Names of objects that have an unknown sex are 
said to be Either or Common Gtender. 

Examples. — Parent, bird, cousin, sheep. 

74. Names of objects which have no sex are said to 
be Neither or Neuter Gtender. 

Examples. — Kock, stone, tree, dust, cloud, road. 

75. To THE Teacher. — In parsing nouns or pronouns that are not 
plainly masculine or feminine, it is useless to say any thing respecting 
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gender. In grammar we are to study words and not Viings. Grammar 
has nothing to do with sex, but only with variations in words to indicate 
sex. 

76. Gender is distinguished in three ways : 

I. By different words ; as, bachelor , maid ; heaUy 
belle ; boy, girl ; man, woman ; brother y sister ; friar , 
nun ; husband, wife ; father, mother, 

II. By terminations ; as, abbot, abbess ; administra- 
tor, administratrix ; baron, baroness ; czar, czarina ; 
duke, duchess ; competitor, competitress ; executor, 
executrix ; actor, actress ; tiger, tigress ; victor, 
victress, 

III. By prefixing or suffixing a distinguishing word ; 
as, landlord, landlady ; merman, mermaid ; he-goat, 
she-goat ; man-servant, maid-servant ; schoolmaster, 
schoolmistress ; male descendant, female descendant 

77. Inanimate objects are often personified, and rep- 
resented as having sex. 

' " Yet Time, 

Time the tomb-bidlder — holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless^ and pauses not, 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors. 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought.'' 

Prentice, 

78. In cases like the above, sun is regarded as mas- 
culine, moon feminine, earth, nature, ships, etc., also 
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feminine. Collective nouns are neuter in gender, ex- 
cept when allusion is made to the individuals included. 
Thus we would say, He met the enemy's army and 
conquered it ; but we would say, The committee dis- 
agreed among themselves. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

"What modifications have nouns ? Define gender. How many genders 
have nouns ? Define tlie masculine gender. Define the feminine gender. 
What nouns are said to bo in the common gender ? What nouns aro 
said to be neuter ? In how many ways is gender distinguished ? What 
is the first way ? The second ? The third ? When is gender ascribed 
to names of inanimate objects ? Give examples. 

Give the gender of the nouns in the following exercise, and if any of 
them are collective or verbal point them out. 

Hast thou given the horse hig strength ? Hast thou clothed hi-j nock 
with thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoieeth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. Ho mockeih at 
fear, and is hot affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. The 
quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear, and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground in the fierceness of his rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
Ha I and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captams and 
the shouting. ^ 

Note. — A few of the nouns 'm the above exercise are italicised^' '' 
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LESSON XV. 

NUMBEE. — PORMi-TION OP PLUBALa— NOUNS ENDING IN AND T.— 
NOUNS THAT HAVE NO SINGULAE, AND FOREIGN NOUNS. — PERSON. 

{/ Number. 

79. Number is the change in the form of a noun to 
distinguish one from more than one. 

80. Nouns have two numbers — singular and plural. 

81. Nouns in the singular number represent a single 
object. 

Examples. — Hoop, house, box, ox, boy, mind. 

82. Nouns in the plural number represent more than 
one object. 

Examples. — Hoops, houses, boxes, oxen, boys, minds, 

83. The Plural of Nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular. 





EXAMPLES. 




Singular, 


Plural 


Singular, 


PUiral 


Farm. 


Farms. 


Worm. 


Worms. 


Home. 


Homes. 


Board. 


Boards. 


Labor. 


Labora 


Bird. 


Birds. 


Tree, 


Trees. 


Part 


Parts. 



84. Many nouns form their plurals otherwise. 

I. If the last sound of the noun will not easily unite 
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with the «, the plural is usually formed by adding ea to 
the singular, as box^ boxeSy etc. Nouns ending in an 
8 sound (s, 88, X, shy and ch soft) are of this kind, as 
mis8y misses ; foXy foxes ; lashy lashes ; churchy 
churches ; genivs, geniuses, 

II. English nouns ending in o, preceded by a conso- 
nant, add es to form the plural, as wOy woes ; herOy 
heroes. 

III. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
change y into t, and add es for the plural, as ladyy 
ladies, 

IV. Some nouns are alike in both numbers, as sheep, 
deer, vermin. 

V. Some nouns have no singular, as tongs, scissors. 

VI. Many foreign nouns retain their original plurals, 
as ellipsis^ ellipses; alumnus^ alumni; axis, axes; 
focus, foci ; emphasis, emphases ; oasis, oases ; ra- 
dius, radii. 

Person. 

85. Nouns have three persons, viz., First, Second, 
and Third. 

86. A Noun in the First Person, is the name of the 
speaker. 

Examples. — 1. I John saw a vision. 

2. I Paul write unto you. 

87. A Noun in the Second Person represents the 
object which is addressed. 
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Examples. — 1. You Samuel committed the crime. 
2. Thou God seest me. 

88. A Noun in the Third Person is the name of the 
object spoken of. 

Examples. — 1. We saw a tree. 

2. Arthur told me the story. 

89. "Were it not for tho uso made of tlio word person in pronouns, it 
would be wholly unnecessary to introduce it here, since no nouns but 
those in the third person can be subject of a verb or affect its form. 
Nouns in the first and second person are universally adnominal or else 
independent words. 

QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLFS. 

What is number? How many numbers have nouns? "What do 
nouns in the singular number represent ? In the plural ? Give exam- 
ples of each. How do nouns regularly form their plurals ? Give ex- 
amples of nouns that form their plurals otherwise. How many persons 
have nouns ? What are they ? Givo examples of nouns in the first 
person. Second. Third. Give the gender, number, and person of each 
noun in the following examples : 

1. The heroes fought a bloody battle. 

2. ** Te crags and peaks 1" 

3. I appeal to you, Athenians] 

4. The savages took vengeance upon the innocent settlers. 
6. '* Remorseless time, 

Fierce spirit of tho glass and scythe, what power 
Can stay him in his silent course— ?" 

6. " In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests that watched her, 
With the famine and the fever 
She was lyiiij?, the Beloved, 
She the dying Minnehaha^ 
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* Hark 1' she said, * I hear a rushiqg^ 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distanoe.* 

* No, my child 1" said old Nokomis, 
^Tis the nigUt-wind in the pine-trees f 

* Look V she said, ■• I see my &iher 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
BeckoDiDg to me from his wigwam, 
In the land of the Dacotabs.' 

* No, my child J' said old Nokomia^ 

* Tis the smoke that waves and beckons V 

' Ah V she said, " the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness^ 
I can feel his icy fingers 

Clasping mine amid the darkness I < 

Hiawatha 1 Hiawatha 1' " 



LESSON XVI. 

OfflUlfci THB SUBJBOT. — ^THB OBJECT. 

90. The Office of a Noun or Pronoun is its relation 
to other words. 

91. Nouns have seven oflSices. 

I. 

92. A noun may be Subject of a Sentence. 

93. To THE Teacher. — ^The sut^'ect has been already defined. (See 
5.) See that the learner is still &miliar with the definition. Impress it 
upon his mind that the subject is that which does^ has, is, was, will be, 
etc. It is easy to keep up a constant review of what has preceded. For 
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instance, never let the pupil pass bj a collectlye, participial, or infinitiye 
noun without naming it properly. 

Examples. — 1. John carries wood. 2. William at- 
tends -school. 3. The prisoners have effected their es- 
cape. 4 Weeping makes the eyes red. 5. To retreat 
was dangerous. 6. Is the man in earnest ? (Some- 
times the pupil may be assisted to see the elements of 
an interrogative sentence by changing it, thus : " Some 
one asks if the man is in earnest.") 7. Does your 
brother understand grammar ? 8. Will the dog bite 

me? 

II. 

94 A noun may be the Object of a Traxisitive 

Verb or Participle. 

Examples. — 1. The prophet spoke these words. 2. 
The farmer drives a splendid team. 3. The hunter 
shot the hawk. 4. Writing letters tired the clerk. 5. 
They punished the boy for stealing apples. 6. Watch- 
ing the enemy employs our time. 7. He expects a re- 
ward. 8 He attempted to murder his brother. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What 13 meant by the office of nouns and pronouns ? How many 
offices have nouns 7 What is the subject of a sentence ? (See 5.) What 
question may we ask to find the subject in the first example under 91 ? 
(See5, b.) In the second? In the third? Fourtli? Fifih? Sixth? 
Seventh? Eighth? 

What is the. ol^ject of a verb ? (See 26.) What question may we ask 
to find out the Qbject in the first example under 92 ? (See 31.) In the 
second? Third? Fourth? 
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96. (Note.) The nouns letters, apples, enemy, and brother in the exam- 
ples are objects, not of sentences, but of the verbal nouns writing, steal- 
ing, watching, and to murder. To murder is a verbal noun and object in 
the sentence, " He attempted to murder." 

Parse the nouns in the following sentences. , 

96. Parsing is a brief system of stating the modifications and relations 
of a word. 

Model. — " Solomon built a temple." 

(a.) — Solomon is a noun, masculine gender, third person, singular 
number, and subject in a sentence. 

(b.) — Temple is a noun, third person, singular number, and object in a 
sentence. 

The following is the order of parsing a Noun; 
Gender ? 
Person? 
Number ? 
Office? 

(c.)— Unless the gender is either masculine or femmino, it is unneces- 
sary to mention it in parsing. 

1. The soldier broke his sword. 2. The sun warms the earth. 3. 
Rats cat corn. 4. The mechanics built the ship. 5. You gave me 
warning. 6. Boys love fo pZay. T. Our armies fight terrible battles.' 8, 
Some men cheat their neighbors. 

"What kind of a wOrd is warning in No. 5 ? What kind of a noun is 
io play m No. 6 ? (See 60 and 62.) j^^ 



LESSON XVII. 

OBJECT COMPOSED OP AN INPINITIVB AND ITS SUBJECT. — OBJECT COM- 
POSED OF A NOUN OR PRONOUN AND AN ADJECTIVE. — OBJECT COM- 
POSED OP A NOUN OR PRONOUN AND A NOUN IN APPOSITION. — ^DIRECT 
AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 

9T. To THE Teacher. — ^This lesson presents difficulties to the learner, 
and needs thorough explanation and illustration. Take the first example, 
"I ordered the boy to return." "What did I order ? Not 6oy, nor to re/wm, 
but hoy to return. This course may be pursued throughout the lesson. 
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The indirect object mentioned in 103 is called bj most grammarians a 
phrase with a preposition understood. In many similar cases the prepo- 
sition can not be supplied without distorting, if not destroying the sense ; 
as, " He asked me a question," " They struck him a blow," ** Karl fetched 
him a back-handed blow," etc., etc. The explanation given in 103 seems 
to me the true one. It is the explanation adopted by Professor Welch 
in his " Analysis " It will, perhaps, be found best to omit this entire 
lesson until the reyiew. 



L- 



Double Object. 

98. An Infinitive with its Subject may be the ob- 
ject in a transitive sentence. 

Examples. — 1. I ordered the hoy to return. 2. " I 
then commanded the regiment to advance" 3. We 
saw the snowfall, 4. He expects his scholars to re- 
cite. . 

(a.) — In these sentences, hoy to return^ regiment to 
advance^ snowfall^ and scholars to recite^ are objects, 
composed of infinitives with their subjects. The in- 
finitives only should be parsed as ohjects ; they are of 
course verbal nouns. 

Model. — To return is a verbal noun (an infinitive), 
and in connection with its subject it forms the object 
of the verb ordered. 

(b.) — Verbal nouns are almost always in the sin- 
gular number, and are always neuter gender and 
third person ; therefore it does not seem necessary to 
mention these modifications in par&ing them. The 
manner of parsing the subject of an infinitive will be 
explained hereafter. 
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99. Sometimes the object is composed of a Nonn or 
Pronoun and an Adjective or Participle which limits 
it. 

Examples. — 1. They thought the man unxoiae, 2. 
I consider a slanderer contemptible. 3. They pro- 
claimed the Jews unfriendly to the king. 
4 " Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died." 

100. In parsing examples like the above, the nouns 
only should be parsed as object. The adjectives will be 
parsed hereafter. (See 311.][ 

(a.) Model. — " They thought the man unwise/' 
Man is a noun, masculine gender, third person, sin- 
gular number, and object. 

101. Sometimes the object of a transitive verb is com- 
posed of a Nonn or Pronomi and a Nonn in Apposition. 

Examples. — 1. I call my son, James, 2. They ap- 
pointed my brother^ quartermaster. 3. The people 
elected an unknown man, governor. 4. The queen 
named the young prince, Arthur. 

102. In these examples the nouns son, brother, man, 
BxA prince should be parsed like any objective nouns. 
James, quartermaster, governor, and Arthur are ad- 
nominal words by apposition. They will be parsed 
hereafter. 
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. 103. Sometimes a verb has two objects, one Direct 
and the other Indirect In the following examples, the 
direct objects are printed in capitals, and the indirect 
in italics. 

Examples. — 1. They gave the rascal a whipping 
for his pains. 2. i will ask the teacher a civil ques- 
tion. 3. He paid the boy his money. 4. I gave the 
young man his choice. 

(a.) Model for Parsing. — " They gave the rascal 
a whipping." Rascal is a noun, third person, singular 
number, and indirect object of the verb gave. Whip- 
ping is a participial noun, direct object of the verb 
gave, (See 97.) 

QUESTIONS AND EXERaSES. 

Parse tho objective nouns in the examples under 98. What can you 
Bay about the gender, person, and number of verbal nouns ? What may 
you omit in parsing thorn ? Parse the objective nouns in examples under 
99. Parse son, brother, man, people, queen, and Arthur in examples 
under 101. Parse rascal, whipping, teaclier, question, hoy, money, man, 
and choice in examples under 103. 



lEssoN xyiii 

COMPLEMENT. —ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF A PHRASE. 
III. 

104. A noun may be the Complement of a Neuter 
Verb or Participle. (See Lesson VI.) 
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Examples. — 1. He is a hero. 2. That is the la^ 
3. We are men, 4. The negro was a slave, 5. These 
are robbers, 6. My amusement is skating. 7. Boys 
soon become men, 8. It seemed a star. 9. They will 
ht friends. 

105. When the complement of a neuter verb is a 
noun, it always represents the same person or thing that 
its subject does. (See examples above.) 

IV. 

106. A noun may be the Essential Element of a 
Phrase. (See Lesson VII.) 

Examples. — 1. In the houses under the millj upon 
the bridge, through the air. 

2. In Xanadu, did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alf, the sacred river ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. — Coleridge, 

3. " Sam heard the cocking o/* a PiSTO^.but did not 
pause /or the report. He scrambled over rock and 
STONE, through brush and brier, and rolled down 
BANKS like a hedgehog.'' — Irving, 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What is a neuter sentence ? What does the complement of a neater 
verb limit? (See Lesson VI.) Give examples of neuter sentences 
wbose complements are nouns. Give examples of nouns whicfi are tha 

3 
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essential elements of phrases. How many parts has a phrase ? (See 
Lesson YII.) Parse the nouns in the following examples. 
Models for Parsing. — " He was the leader of a mob." 
{d^— Leader is a noun, masculine gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, and complement of a neuter verb. 

(b.)— ifo6 is a noun, third person, singular number, and essential ele- 
ment of a phrase. 

1. " Night came down on Morven. Fingal sat at the beam of the 
oak. Momi sat by his side, with all his gray, waving locks. Their words 
were of other times, of the mighty deeds of their fathers." — Ossian. 

2. " A &lse balance is abomination to the Lord : but a just weight is 
his delight 

3. " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : but fools 
despise wisdom and instruction." — Proverbs, 

4. " A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man's the noblest work of God." — Pope. 

Note. — ^In this last quotation wifs and man's are contractions for wit 
is and man is. 

Observe that in Example No. 3 above, beginning is a participial noun. 



r 



LESSON XIX. 

PHRASE WITHOUT CONNECTIVE. — FIRST KIND. — SECOND KIND. — ^EXAM- 
PLES OF BOTH KINDS. 

101. To THE Teacher. — ^This lesson may be omitted until review, if 
thought best The latter part of it, especially, supposes a knowledge of 
adjectives and participles. The phrases explained in this lesson are 
always adverbial 

108. A phrase may have no connective. 

109. Phrases without connectives are of two kinds. 

1. 

110. A Noun denoting Time or Place is sometimes 
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used as the essential element of a phrase without a con- 
nective. 

Examples. — 1. We waited a week. 2. He studied 
three years. 3. " After sitting some time, the party 
paid for the refreshment they had taken, and departed." 
4. " I uttered this tirade one day," 5. " Four times 
the sun had risen and set." 6. " That night I rode 
eight leagues." 7. One morning , after we had walked 
a few mileSy we rested a while in the shade. 

(a.) Model for Parsing. — "We waited a week." 
Week is a noun, third person, singular number, and essen- 
tial element of a phrase -without a connective. (See 110.) 

2. 

ill. A phrase without a connective may consist of a 
Noun or Pronoun and an Adjective or a Participle. 

112. This construction is called by most grammarians 
a " Noun independent with a participle,'' but as the 
expression always shows time, cause, condition, or ac^ 
companying action, it is evidently adverbial. It will 
be found in nearly all cases to be equivalent to an ad-- 
verbial sentence. 

Examples.— 1. " But the night, her task completed^ 
stole away on lightest tip-toe" (equivalent in sense to, 
when her task was completed). 2. The morning 
dawning, we resumed our journey (equivalent in sense 
to, when the morning dawned). 3. My HEALTH/aifowgr, 
I retired from business. 
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^* Now the inflated wave 



Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 

Into the secret chambers of the deep, 

The wintiy Baltic thundering o'er their head." 

Thomson. 

(a.) Model for Parsing. — " But the night, her task 
completed," etc. Night is a noun, third person, singu- 
lar number, and essential element of a phrase without 
a connective. 

EXERCISES AND EXAMPLES. 

Parse the nouns in the previous examples in tliis lesson. 
Parse the nouns in the followiog exercises. 

1. " They made hor a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and trae ; 
And she's gone to the lake of the dismal swamp, 
Where all night * long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe." — Moore, 

2. "Awhile* their route they silent made." 3. "Darkness coming 
upon us, we pitched our tenta" 4 "The rod was twelve feet * long." 
5. The danger being past, we re-entered the forest 6. The Trojans, 
who stood upon their guard all the while the Grecians lay before their 
city, when they foncied the siege was raised and the danger past, were, 
the very next night, burnt in their beds. — Spectator. 

Notes and References. — * Night is the essential element of a phrase 
without a connective. It limits hng. (See 110.) ' While is here a noun. 
• Feet is the essential element of a phrase without a connective, limiting 
hng. The sentenc5e is, " Rod was long." 
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LESSON XX. 

SUBJECT OP INFINITIVE. — ^THB NOUN AN ADNOMINAL WORD. — ^BT POS- 
SESSION. — ^BY APPOSITION. — ^BT SPECIFICATION. 

V. 
113. A noun may be the Subject of an Infinitive. 

(For explanation of the infinitive see Les. LII.) 

Examples. — 1. Do you wish a dumb man to answer 
you' ? 2. He commands the moh to disperse. 3. The 
guard permitted his prisoners to escape. 4. For a 
man to betray his friend is infamous. 5. I expected 
my father to send for me. 
Model for parsing. 

" Do you wish a dumb man to answer you ?" 
(a.) — Man is a noun, masculine gender/ third person, 
singular number, and subject of an infinitive. 

114 Note. — A few grammarians have fallen into the error of denying 
that the infinitive has a grammatical subject. Our older grammarians 
defined tlie infinitive to he "a form of the verb not limited by a subject;" 
meaning that its subject does not limit it (or control its form), and not 
that it has no subject. Perhaps the obscurity of this definition has mis- 
led some careless readers. This view is strongly supported by grammars 
of other languages and by common sense, and is seldom disputed by 
English grammarians. 

VI. 
115. A noun may be an Adnominal Word in three 
ways. 
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116. A noun may be an Adnominal Word by 
Possession. 

117. A noun possessive is one which denotes the re- 
lation of ownership. 

Examples. — Boy's hat. Samuel's coat. Thomas's 
desk. 

118. This possessive relation is shown, in the singu- 
lar number, by adding an apostrophe and the letter 8 
to the common form of the noun, and in the plural by 
the apostrophe alone. 

EXAMPLES. 



Comrmn form, 
Samuel 


Possessive form, 
Samuel's. 


Arthur. 


Arthur's. 


President 


President's. 


Thomas. 


Thomas's. 


Douglas. 
Felch. 


Douglas's. 
Felch's. 


Eagle. 


Eagle's. 


EXAMPLES OP PLUBAL POSSESSIVES. 


Common form. 
Eagles. 
Presidents. 


Possessive form. 
Eagles'. 
Presidents'. 


Houses. 


Houses'. 



119. Note. — The possessive of singular nouns ending in s occasions 
iscnne dispute among grammarians. Our best authorities give the rule 
above stated. Others contend that a singular noun ending in s, should 
take only the apostrophe. Usage also varies so much, that it is difficult 
to decide. Most writers, however, avoid doubling the s, when it occa- 
sions a harsh succession of hissing sounds. I give below a number of 
examples to illustrate this diflference in usage. Several of the examples 
are from poets, and are, no doubt, more or less influenced by ilie require- 
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ments of measure. "The wrath of Peleus' son." — Pope. "When first 
from Sliiras' walls I took my way." — Collins, " The albatross's blood." 
— Coleridge, " Thiers' French Revolution." " Loomis' Algebra." " Da- 
vies' MatliemaUcs." "Sanders' Readers." "Fox's Journal" "Bul- 
lions' Grammar." " Peiroe' Grammar." " Holmes's Poema" " Mr, 
Douglass's speech." " Mills' literature." " Gosse's Zoology." "Keats's 
Poetry." " CoUins's Projects." " Coxe's History." " St. James's Chron- 
icles." " Fitz James's blade was sword and shield." — Scott. '* Fox's 
Martyrs." " Phillips's Poems." " Prince's Island." " Dickens's Works." 
" Harris's Hermes." " For conscience' sake." 

120. When a possessive noun is followed by one or 
several adjuncts, the apostrophe is generally used with 
the last one ; as, " The Duke of York's carriage." 

121. Pluml nouns formed without an 5, form their 
possessive like nouns in the singular ; as, " Men's cares,'' 
" Children's wants," etc. 

II. — 122. A noun may be an Adnominal Word by 
Apposition. 

123. By apposition is meant joining a limiting noun 
to a noun or pronoun meaning the same person or 
thing. 

Examples. — Samuel, the blacksmith. Aaron, the 
priest. I Paul speak unto you. Thou God seest me. 

(a.) — Here blacksmith is in apposition with Samuel, 
and consequently limits or describes it. In the same 
wsLj priest limits AaroUy ^^Paul" limits "7," and God 
limits thou. This is plain when we consider that /and 
thou might apply to a vast number of beings, did not 
the words Paid and God limit the application to par- 
ticular individuals. 
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124. All nouns in the first person are adnominal 
words by apposition. 

125. All nouns in the second person are either ad- 
nominal by apposition or independent by address. 

Model for parsing. 

" This is my uncle's house." 

(a.) — Uncle's is a noun, masculine gender, third person, 
•singular number, and an adnominal word by possession. 

My brother, the lecturer j visited me. 

(b.) — Lecturer is a noun, masculine gender, third 
^person, singular number, and an adnominal word by 
Apposition. 

III. — 126. i^ noun may be Adnominal by Specifi- 
cation. 

Examples. — 1. George Washington. 2. Senator 
Cass. 3. Peter Jones. 4 Captain Smith. 5. Presi- 
dent Pierce.. 6. Huron Street. 7. A gold dollar. 8. 
A leather bag. 9. A silver flute. 10. A brick house. 
11. A mud cabin. 

The italicized nouns in these examples limit the nouns 
that follow them ; therefore they are adnominal words. 



127. Note. — Theso words are often classed as adjectives ; but it is 
evident they are nouns, since they are themselves often limited by adjec- 
tives; as, A wrought iron plow, «. c, a plow made of wrought iron. 



Model for parsing. 

(a.) — " George Washington commanded our armies.'' 
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George is a noun, masculine gender, third person, 
singular number, and is an adnominal word by specifi- 
cation. 

A mud cabin. 

Mud is a noun, third person, singular number, and 
an adnominal word by specification. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES^ 

What is the fifth office of a noun ? Give examples What is the sixth 
office of a noun? In how many ways may a noun be adnominal? 
What is the first way ? What is meant by possession ? How is the 
possessive relation shown in the singular number ? How in the plural ? 
Give exceptions. What is the difference between *' Farmer's interests " 
and " Farmers* interests ?" Between " Teacher's institute " and 
" Teachers' mstitute ?" Between " Eagle's nest " and " Eagles' nest ? " 
Correct the following examples. 

1. Thomas' coat 2. Silas' watch. 3. Pierce' Grammar. 

What is the second way in which a noun may be an adnominal word ? 
What is meant by apposition ? Give examples. 

What is the third way in which a noun may be an adnominal word ? 
Give examples. 

Parse the nouns in the following exercises. 

1. " I shall not allow my readers to remain longer in doubt" — SpeciO' 
tor. 2. " He directed his servant to assist me out of my carriage." 3. 
He ordered the robber to come down firom the rock. 

4. "And he told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwaslnd."— iong^eZfow;. 

6. " But when they reached Salerno's gate, 
The Prince's nobler self prevailed." 

6. " The dying soldier faltered as he took that comrade's hand." 

7. "I let them take whate'er they would, but kept my father's sword." 

8. " Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire." /, 
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LESSON XXI. 



NOUNS INDEPENDENT BY ADDRESS.— NOUNS INDEPENDENT BY 
EZCLAlfATION. 

Office. — {Continued.) 

' VII. 

128. A noun may be independent. 

I. ByAddresa 

Examples. — 1. Samudy you may arise. 

2. Peter, begone ! 

3. Oh, my country y how art thou fallen 1 
(a.) — The distinction between nouns independent by 

address, and certain nouns in apposition must be care- 
fully noticed. If we say, " You, John, are standing 
T)y me," John is an adnominal word limiting you^ since 
it is used merely to show what is meant by you ; but 
if we say, ^^Johuy come to me !" under circumstances 
which show that we use the word to gain his attention, 
it is a noun independent. In cases at all doubtful it is 
Bafer to classify such words among nouns independent. 

II. A noun may be Independent by Exclamation. 
Examples. — 1. *^ The hills of New England, how 

proudly they rise 1" 

2. Our fathers ! where are they ? 

3. Liberty ! sound once delightful to 

every Roman ear 1 
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(a.)-r-A noun independent by address^ is always in 
the second person ; when independent by exclamation^ 
it is always in the third. 

Models for Parsing : 

' " Ye crags and peaks ! I'm with you once again." 

Crags and peaks are nouns, third person, plural 
number^ and independent by address. 

" Heaven ! earth I sea ! fire I cried I." 

Heaven^ earthy sea^ and /re are nouns, third person, 
singular number, and independent by exclamation. 
Parse the nouns in the following exercises : 

1. " Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; 
who expect that age will perform the promises of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the present will be supplied 
by the morrow ; attend to the history of Kasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia. 

2. ** Kasselas was the fourth son of the mighty em- 
peror, in whose dominions the father of waters begins 
his course ; whose bounty pours down the streams of 
plenty, and scatters over the world the harvests of 
Egypt." — Dr. Johnson. 

3. " When the first hubbub o£ sounds was over, the 
trap-door ^ being left open, the voices came up more 
separate and distinct." — Addison. 
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4. " Sometimes the editors will clip our paragraphs, 
and snip off two-pence^ or three-pence^ at a go/'^ — 
Irving. 

5. " My signal lights* ! I must away, 

Both, both are ruined if I stay/' — Moore, 

6. " Tell my mother * that her other sons shall com- 

fort her old age, 
For I was aye a truant bird that thought his 
home a cage ® " 

Notes and References. — * Trap-door is the essential element of a 
phrase without a connective. (See 111.) * Twopence and three-pence 
are nouns, objects of the verb snip. * Go\a here a noun, the essential 
element of a phrase. * Lights^ independent by exclamation. * Mother is 
indirect object of tell : the direct object is the sentence, " That her other 
ions shall comfort her old age." (See 103.) * Home a cage^ \a 2k donhlQ 
.object of the kmd explained in No. 101. 



LESSON XXII. 



129. To THE Teacher. — ^I have found the plan of writing out the 
parsing a great advantage. The publishers of this grammar publish a. 
neatly-ruled blank-book for this purpose. If classes do not choose to 
supply themselves with these, paper may be ruled for the purpose by the 
model given on page 62. 

After the lessons are wriMen out in the blank-book, they should be 
brought to the class where the pupils exchange books. Then, as many 
words as may be, should be parsed orally by pupils, and all mistakes in 
the several books noticed. Since each pupil holds the book of another, 
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he will readily notify the teacher of any disagreement between the oral 
parsing and tbo book which he holds. In this manner every pupil is 
compelled to learn and parse the whole lesson^ or have his negligence ex- 
posed to the class and teacher ; and an additional influence is thrown 
around him to make him diligent and thoughtful. 

The teacher finds, also, by this plan, the precise points on which the 
class or individuals need instruction. I have not found this exeiciao to 
require more time than a proper preparation of the lesson ought to con- 
sume. 

EXERCISES FOB PABSING. 

1. Solomon built the temple. 

2. Moses stood on a mountain. 

3. Men Uvo in houses. 

4. Arthur was a hero. 

6. Peter, the doctor, rode a horse. 

6. Stephen's daughter is sick. 

7. I, James, saw a vision. 

8. He allowed the boy to go. 

9. You, William, may read. 

10. William, read. 

11. A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse I 

12. The soldier's dog stole the captain's dmner. 

13. Exhort men to repent. 

14. I call such a man a loafer. 

15. The sun rising, we set out. 

16. They named the child Aaron. 

17. Stay a while with me. 

18. The box was two feet long. 

19. To murmur at one's fate is unmanly. 
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WRITTEN PARSING. 



130. MANNER OF WRITING OUT THE PARSING. 



No. OP Sent. 


Nouns. 


Gender. 


Person. 


NumbV. 


^{^cxi^a^ 


1. 


Solomon. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Sub. 


1. 


Temple. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Ob. 


2. 


Mountain. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Es. p. 


3. 


Houses. 


— 


3. 


p. 


Es. P. . 


4. 


Arthur. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Sub. 


4. 


Hero. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Comp. 


5. 


Doctor. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Adn.W. See 122. 


5. 


Horse. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Ob. 


6. 


Stephen's. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Adn.W. See 116. 


7. 


James. 


K 


1. 


s. 


Adn.W. See 124. 


8. 


B07. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Sub. Inf. See 113. 


9. 


William. 


M. 


2. 


s. 


Adn. W. 


10. 


Wilham 


M. 


2. 


s. 


Ind.W. See 128, L 


11. 


Horse. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Ind. W. 


11. 


Kingdom. 


— 


3. 


& 


Ind. W. 


12. 


Soldier'a 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Adn. W. 


12. 


Captain's. 


M, 


8. 


s. 


Adn. W. 


13. 


Men. 


M. 


3. 


p. 


Sub. Inf. See 113. 


14. 


Man. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Ob. 


14. 


Loafer. 


M. 


3. 


. s. 


Adn.W. See 101. 


15. 


Sun. 


M. 


3. 


a 


Es.P. See 111. 


16. 


OhUd. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Ob. 


16. 


Aaron. 


M. 


3. 


s. 


Adn.W. See 102. 


17. 


While. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Ea. P. See 110. 


18. 


Box. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Sub. 


18. 


Feet 


— 


3. 


p. 


Es. P. See lio; 


19. 


To murmur. 


— 


— . 


.»_ 


Sub. See 65. 


19. 


Fate. 


— 


3. 


s. 


Es.P." 



The abbreviations used above will be readily under- 
stood by reference to the offices of nouns. 
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Parse the nouns in the following exercises. 

1. " Among other subjects of a traveler's curiosity, 
I had at one time a great craving ^ after anecdotes of 
literary life ; and, being at London, one of the most 
noted places for the production of books, I was exces- 
sively anxious to know something of the animals which 
produced them. Chance fortunately threw me in the 
way of a literary man by the name of Buckthorne, an 
eccentric personage, who had lived much in the metrop- 
olis, and could give me the natural history of every 
odd animal to be met with in that wilderness of men. 
He readily imparted to me some useful hints upon the 
subject of my inquuy. 

2. " ^ The literary world,' said he, * is made up of 
little confederacies, each Jooking upon its own members 
as the lights ^ of the universe, and considering all others 
as mere transient meteors ^ doomed soon to fall and be 
forgotten, while its own luminaries are to shine on 
steadily to immortality.' " — Irving. 

Notes and Eepeeences. — » Craving is a participial noun. ^ Lights is 
the essential element of a phrase. Part of the sentence is suppressed, 
" Looking upon its own members as it woidd look upon the lights," etc. 
* Meteors is object of a verb understood. " Considering all others as they 
wotdd consider mere trandent meteors," etc. 



■^ 
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<^ .♦ 



. LESSON XXIIL 

Pronouns. 

MODIFICATIONS AND KINDS OP PRONOUNS. — ^PERSONAL PR0N0X7N& — 
FIRST CLASS. — FORM. — THOU AND YOU. 

f 131. Prononns are words used instead of nouns. 
^Examples. — 1. I see you, 

2. He did it. 

3. She is the woman toho committed 

the crime, 
(a.) — In the first sentence I stands for the name of 
the speaker, and you for the name of the person ad- 
dressed. In the second, he stands for the name of some 
person who has done an act, and it is used instead of 
the name of the act. In the third, she stands for the 
name of a woman, and tvho stands for the noun woman. 

132. Pronouns have Gtender, Person, Number, and 
'^fitcej and sometimes the additional modification, 

FomL Pronouns are divided into four classes, viz., 
Personal^ JSelativey Interrogative^ and Adjective 

Personal Pronouns. 

133. A Personal Pronoun is one whose person may 
be known without reference to any other word. 
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(a.) — It is easy to see that the word / can represent 
nothing but the speaker, or first person, you nothing 
but the one addressed, or second person, and he nothing 
but some one spoken of, or third person.^ Therefore 
these words show, at the first glance, their own person, 
while wJiOy a pronoun of another kind, may be of the 
first, second, or third person ; thus, " I who live,^' — 
here who is first person. ^* You who live,'' — here who 
is second person. " He loho lives,'' — ^here who is third 
person. It is evident also, from these examples, that 
who does not show its own person, because we must 
determine it by the person of the word for which it 
stands. This, then, is the test of a personal pronoun, 
we must he able to give its person by looking at the 
pronoun alone. 

134. Personal pronouns are of three classes. 

135. Those of the first class are called Pure Per- 
sonal Pronouns. They are 7, thou, you, he,^ she, and 
it. 

136. Pronouns of this class (and some others) change 
their form to show their oflSce. 

(a.) — Take, for example, the personal pronoun he. 
If we make it subject of a sentence, he is the appro- 
priate form. If we use it as object we should use an- 
other form, thus ; " I hurt him.'' If we use it to 
show ownership we use still another form, thus ; " his 
book." 
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PRONOUNS — DECLENSION. 



137. Pronouns have three forms, viz., the Sulqec- 
tive, the Possessive, and the Objective. 

138. This variation of form is called Declension. 

139. AH pronouns which thus change their form are 
called Declinable ; those which do not, are called In- 
declinable. 

140. DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
SINGULAR NUMBER. 





First Per. 


Second Person. 


Third Person. 




Any Gen. 


Any Gender. 


Mafl. Gen. 


Fem.Gen. 


Neut. Gen. 


Subj. Form. 


I. 


thou. 


yon. 


' he. 


she. 


it 


Posa. " 


my. 


thy. 


your. 


his. 


her. 


its. 


ObJQc " 


me. 


thee. 


you. 


him. 


her. 


it. 



PLURAL NUMBER. 



Bub|. Form. 


we. 


ye or you. 


you. 


1 they. 


they. 


thcy.^ 


Poss. " 


onr. 


your. 


your. 


their. 


their. 


their. 


Objec. « 


us. 


yon. 


you. 


1 them. 


them. 


them. 



(a.) — From this declension of the personal pronouns, 
it will be seen (1) that in the first and the second per- 
sons the same word is used, whatever be the gender of 
the person speaking or spoken to ; (2) that in the third 
person there is a form for each gender, and (3) that tha 
pronoun you is not changed to show number. The 
pupil should become perfectly familiar with the above 
declension. 
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141. The original form of the pronoun in the second 
person was thouy and you or ye was its plural. This 
use is still retained in addresses to Deity, or when much 
solemnity is required. On all ordinary occasions, how- 
ever, you is now used in the singular as well as in the 
plural. It must not be forgotten, however, that even 
in its use in the singular number it takes a plural verb. 
(See 497, Remark.) 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is a pronoun ? What modifications do pronouns have in com- 
mon with nouns ? What do they have in addition ? Give examples of 
pronouns. Into how many classes are pronouns divided ? Name these 
classes. What is a personal pronoun ? What person is I ? You ? Ho ? 
She ? It ? Can you tell the person of who if it stands alone ? Why 
not ? Into how many classes are personal pronouns divided ? What is 
the first class called ? How many pronouns in the first class ? What 
are they ? Wliat changes take place in the Form of these pronouns ? 
For what purpose are these changes ? How many Forms do these pro- 
nouns have ? What is declension ? What is a declinable pronoun ? 
What is an indeclinable pronoun ? Are the personal pronouns declinable ? 
Decline I. 

Note. — The pupil in declining recites the three forms of a pronoun, 
first in the singular and then in the plural number — thus, Subjective^ I. 
Possessive^ my. Objective, me. Plubal. — Subjective, we. Possessive, 
our. Objective, us. 

Decline you, he, she, it. What personal pronoun is in the first person ? 
What two in the second ? Name the personal pronouns in the third per- 
son. How many genders may / represent ? How many may you rep- 
resent ? Uow do you determine that you is in the second person ? 

Name the nouns and the pure personal pronouns in the following 
quotation. Decline the pronouns, tell the form of each, and parse tlio 
nouns. 

" I wandered for several Weeks in the mountains that surrounded 
Prosedi, and found moans to inform my wife of the place where I was 
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coDoealed, She came often to see me. I had detennined to put myBelf 
at the head of an armed band ; she endeavored for a long time to dis- 
suade me, but finding my resolution fixed, she at length united in my 
project of vengeance, and brought me * my poniard. =* . . . We soon 
formed a combination, procured arms, and we had ample opportunities 
for revenging « ourselves for the wrongs and injuries which most of us 
have suffered." — Irving. 

Notes and References. — » i/<j, indirect object. (See 103 ) a Pmiard 
(pronounced pon' yard) is direct object of hrought. ^ Revenging^ participial 
noun, ess. cL phrase. 



LESSON XXIV. 

PRINCIPLE I. — ^PRINCIPLE IL — ^PRINCIPLE IIL — ^PRINCIPLE IV. — ^PRINCI- 
PLE V. — PHRASE WITHOUT A CONNECTIVE. 

142. To THE Teacher. — In immediate connection with the foregoing 
lesson should be learned certain principles of syntax applicable to pro- 
nouns. Grammatical errors arise almost solely from mistakes in the 
forms of worda Nouns do not change their forms to indicate their office 
(except to show possession, and then there is little liability to mistake, 
except in spelling the word). So, practically, no laws of syntax are re- 
quired for nouns. With declinable pronouns the case is different ; we 
are constantly using them in wrong forms, and for this reason laws of 
syntax are necessary. You should keep it before your class that the 
office of the pronoun will always be right, and that the /<?rm only needs 
correction It will be readily seen that only declinable pronouns require 
laws of syntax. The correction of errors in speech is a genuine applica- 
tion of grammar, and a sure test of grammatical knowledge. Hence it 
should be insisted on constantly and perseveringly. 

143. Principle I. — ^When the subject of a senteDce 
is a declinable pronoun, it takes the subjective form. 

EXAMPLES FOR CORRECTION. 

" James and me walked in the garden.'' 
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(a.) Model. — Me is the subject of a sentence. 
^^ When the subject of a sentence is a declinable pro- 
noun it takes the subjective form/' But me is the 
objective form ; therefore it should be 7. " James and 
I walked in the garden." 

144. To THE Teacher. — ^Never allow examples to be corrected except 
by some formula which shall first declare the office of the pronoun, then 
read the law, and then condemn and correct it bj the law. Pupils are 
fond of saying, in examples like the above, " Me is object and ought to be 
sttbject." This is not only no correction, but it is actually untrue. Me is 
the subject of a sentence ; its office is correct ; only tlie form is wrong. 
Me is just as truly subject of a sentence as it would bo if its form were 
correct 

1. William and her quarreled. 2. Me and my 
brother brought a pail of water. 3. Him and I stood 
together. 4. Them that were attentive understood me. 
5. Him who was first, is now last. 6. He is as tall as me." 

145. Note. — In Example No. 6, and in several of the following ex- 
amples, a verb is suppressed. The meaning is, " He is as tall as I am" 
"When the verb is supplied, the office of the pronoun becomes evident. 
/is subject of sentence whoso verb is suppressed, and therefore should 
have the subjective form. 

7. *' We sorrow not as them that have no hope." 8. 
No man is more useful than him. 9. Few were as 
proud as her. 10. Are you taller than her ! 11. Not 
many were as heedless as him. 12. They all went but 
him. 

146. In examples like No. 12, there is again a suppression of the verb. 
The meaning is, They all went, but Tie {did not go). Therefore Aim is the 
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subject of a sentence whose verb is suppressed, and should be in the 
subjective form. 

147. To THE Teacher. — ^There is a question in reference to this con- 
struction. Some consider but in such cases a preposition properly followed 
bj a pronoun iu the objective form. These would justify Example Na 
12 above, and would condemn the correction. This view is taken by 
Home Tookc, several modem grammarians, among whom are Fowler 
and Clark, and by the lexicographers "Worcester and Smart 

Goold Brown, Mulligan, and several other eminent grammarians deny 
that btU is under such circumstances a preposition. They treat it as a 
coordinate connective ; they teach that an ellipsis must be supplied, and 
that the form and office of the word that follows it must be determined by 
the construction. Thus they would condemn No. 12 above as I have. 
They would, however, justify the following: "They 'outran us all but 
me." They would supply an ellipsis thus, "They outran us all, but 
(they did not outrun) me." Thus making me object of outrun^ under- 
stood. This latter view I have always opposed until recently, but a 
careful search among Enghsh writers convinces me that usage from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, upholds it I quote below all t!ie examples 
I have been able to find. Most of these, it will be seen, sustain the 
opinion above expressed. 

1. " Now wif, quod he, here n'is but ikou and /." — Chaucer. 

2. " This January who is glad but he f"—Id. 3. " Methinks nobody 
should be sad but /." — Shakespeare, King John, Act IV,, Scerhe L 4. 
" There's none protector of the realm but I." — Id., Hen. VI. 

5, " Take your oath 

" Tliat you elect no king but him.'^ — Id. (That you elect no king 
but, or except, you elect him.) 6. "Who is king but ihouT^ — Id. 7. 
" There is none other but ^." — Mark xii. 32. 8. " And no man hath 
ascended up into heaven but Tie that came down from heaven." — JohnWi. 
13. 9. " That in all the land suld be no king but ^e." — Gawin 
Douglas — Mulligan's Grammar. 10. " All but ^ had fled." — Hemans. 
(Worcester misquotes this passage in his Dictionary, thus, " All but him 
had fled,") 

11. " And in his hand he shakes the brand 

That none but he can wield." — MacatUay. 

12. " Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed." — Moore. 
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14 " And he remained in such terror as none but he can know." — 
Dickens — Oliver Twist 15. "No one ever knew but //' — Id. — David 
Copperfidd, 1 6. " Nobody but she could ever know what he was." — Id. 
— lb. 17. " If I had been coming to any one but (to) her." — Id. — lb. 
' 13. " "We are alone, here's none but ihee and J." — Shakespeare, (Tliis 
passage takes both sides of the question.) 

19. " Nobody thinks her a beauty but me." — Marion Harland, 
This last is the only instance I am able to find which squarely opposes 
the view I have adopted. 

148. Principle II. — When the object of a verb is a 
declinable pronoun, it takes the objective form. 

(a.) — This Principle, it will be seen, applies as well 
to objects of infinitives and participles as to objects of 
the verb in a sentence. 

Examples. — 1. John struck me. 2. Peter hurt us, 
3. We know them. 4. James discovered them. 5. We 
saw her. 6. My friends remembered me. 

EXERCISES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. You injured James and I. 

2. He that escaped* from fire the sword slew. 

3. They that fell into the water the sharks devoured. 

4. " He that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out." 
6. They who do well, a good conscience will reward. 

6. We found our friend^s house on fire, and he dying with fright 
^ *l. Will he try to stop you and 1 7 
8. He who strikes me, I will forgive. 

149. Note. — The formula for correcting errors under Principle I., will, 
with slight alterations, answer for errors under this and the succeeding 
principles. 

150. Principle III. — When the complement of a 
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neuter verb is a declinable pronoun, it takes the sub- 
jective form. 

Examples. — 1. It is I. 2. I am he. 3. That is 
she. 4. It was they. 

151. IVhon the complement of a neuter verb is a declinable pronoun, 
it takes the same form as the subject of the neuter verb ; this is, of course, 
in most cases the subjective form, but when the neuter verb is an infinitive, 
its subject, if it is a declinable pronoun, will be in the objective form, and 
so also will its complement; as, ** Whom (not who} dio you take me to 
bo ?" here me is the subject, and whom the complement of to le, " Did 
you take me to be him (not he) f * 

EXERaSES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. It was them. 

2. I am him. 

3. It is mc, be not afraid. 

4. These are them who disturbed me. 

5. That is her. 

6. This is him. 

*l. This man is him who wronged me. 
8. I told you it was them. 

152. Model. — " It was them." Them is the com- 
plement of a neuter verb. " When the complement of 
a neuter verb is a declinable pronoun, it takes the sub- 
jective form." Therefore the sentence should be, *^ It 
was they." 

153. To THE Teacher. — ^Principle IIT. has its foundation in the broad 
principle of apposition. The subject and complement of a neuter verb, 
when the latter is a noun or a pronoun, mean the same person or thing, 
and naturally take the same form when they are declAable. li the coin- 
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plement ordy is- declinable, it takes the form which it would take if used 
in the place of the subject. This is shown by the fact that whenever the 
neuter verb is an infinitive (its subject taking the objective form), the 
complement assumes the same form. So much for the philosophy of the 
expression ; as to authority, I am aware that almost universal vulgar 
usage, and one recent grammarian, oppose this view. Tho grammarian 
alluded to, however, does not, as far as I am able to discover, give us a 
single properly accredited English quotation to fortify his strange posi- 
tion. It is the part of a grammarian to use his best endeavors to bring 
I)opular speech up to the standard of philosophy and good usage, and 
not to attempt to lower that standard to popular convenience. I give 
below some examples from authorities that will hardly be questioned. 
In collecting them, and in my general reading of standard English, I do 
not remember encountering such a solecism as " It was him." 

1. " Tlie only happy author in this world is he who is below tho care 
of reputation." — L-ving, 2. "•• If I mistake not,' cried Tom, *you are he^ 
commonly called Old Scratch.' "— /d 3. " And pray who are you." — M. 
4. '' I am A6 to whom the red man consecrated this spot." — Id. 6. " But 
who is the hero of the haunted chamber 7" — Jd, 6. " I made known who 
I was."— /d 

*l. " He it was who slew my father 

By his wicked wiles and cunning." — LcrngfeHow. 

8. " He it was who. carved the cradlo 

Of the little Hiawatha. 

He it was who taught him later 

How to make his bows and arrows." — Id. 

9. " It was he who in his frenzy ^ 

Whirled the drifted sands together." — Id. 

10. " And who is he who wields the might 

Of freedom on the Green Sea brink ?'*— Jibor* 

11. " Twas^e I sought that night "—/d: 

12. « 'Tis he, and I am his; all, all is o'er."— iSL 

13. " Tis she herself— 'tis Zelica he sees I" — Id, 

14. " 'Tis Ihim shouldst triumph."— G^roce Greenwoods 
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16. " * 'Tis Tie P the stranger cried, and those that heard 
Re-echoed fast and far the whispered word, 
' 'Tis hep — * 'Tis whoV they question far and near." — Byroru 

16. " It was he who saved ray life." 

Wilbour^s translaiion of Victor Hugo, 

IT. " 'Twas he that made the slaughter." — Shakespeare. 

18. " Did you take it to be himr^—BuUiom, 

19. " I cry you mercy, Madam ; was it you ? 

Was 't 7? Tea /it was, proud Frenchwoman." 

Shakespeare. 

Pages might be filled with similar examples. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the usage of writers. I should not deem it worth while to en- 
large on this well-settled principle if an attempt had not been made to 
unsettle it. 



154. Principle IV. — When the essential element 
of a phrase is a declinable pronoun, it takes the objec- 
tive form. 

Examples — 1. He stood by me. 2. We walked 

with him, S. They spoke to her. 4. It was built by 

them. 

exercises for correction. 

1. The soldie»walked with James and I. 

2. The trouble is between you and he. 

3. Let the matter rest between you and I. 

4. It will do well enough for you and I. 
6. He is like you and I in this matter. 

6. " Why do all these people cheer so ? * I suppose it is either for you 
. or I,* said the duke." 

7. All matters betwe^ix you and I are now settled. 

155. There is found sometimes, though rarely, an instance of a phrase 
without a connective (see 111), whose essential element is a declinable 
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pronoun. Under these drcamstances^ the essential element of the phrase 
takes the subjectire form; as, *' I being present^ they were embarrassed." 
"I being joung, tbej deceived me," eta 

EXERCISES. 

Repeat Principle I. Give examples. Repeat Principle II. Give ex- 
amples. Repeat Principle IIL Give examples. Repeat Prindple lY. 
Give examples. ; ^^ 



LESSON XXV. 

SUBJECTS OF INPINITIVBS. — ^PBINCIPLB VI- — ^PRINCIPLE VIL — 

PBiNCiPLB ym. 

15f>. Principle V. — ^When the subject of an infini- 
tive is a declinable pronoun, it takes the olQective form. 
(See 113.) 

Examples. — 1. Do you ask me to read ? 2. Thejr 
exhorted us to fight. 3. Let me go. 4. For him to^ 
deny it wa» impudent. 

EXERaSES FOR CORRECTION. 

Model. — " He ordered the corporal and I to wait 
for him." 

I is the subject of an infinitive. " When the subject; 
of an infinitive is," etc. Therefore it should be, " He 
ordered the corporal and me to wait for him. 

1. He ordered the corporal and I to wait for him. 

2. ''Tell the sorrowfoi to come^ and they who are afi^cted.*' 
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3. He entreated my brother and I to yisit him. 

4. It is impossible for you and I to perform such a journey together. 

15 T. Note. — Principle V. and the exerciaes under it may, if the teacher 
thinks best^ be omitted until the review. 



158. Principle VI. — ^When a noun or pronoun 
stands for the name of the possessor, it takes the pos- 
sessive form. 

Examples. — 1. This is my knife. 2. " Our days are 
as the grass." 3. " His life was glorious, and his death 
■was happy." 4. Their reward is at hand. 

159. NoTK — ^This principle is seldom "violated, and is consequently less 
useful than the others. The mistakes which sometimes occur in forming 
the possessives of nouns are chargeable rather to ignorance of orthography 
than to errror in syntax. 

160. Principle YII. — ^Wl\en a declinable pronoun 
is placed in apposition* with a noun, it takes the form 
which it would take if used in place of th^noun. 

(a.) — If the noun with which it stands in apposition 
is the subject of a sentence, it (the pronoun) takes the 
subjective form, because if it were used in the place of 
the noun it would take the subjective form, according 
to Principle I., etc. 

Examples. — 1, My cousin, she who visited me in the 
summer, has forgotten me. 2. I saw my brother, him 
of whom we were speaking. 3. This brave soldier, he 
who feared not death, feared to tell a lie. 
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4. Thy bigot sire, nay, tremble not, 
m He who gave birth to those dear eyes, 
With me is sacred. — Moore. 

5. " How the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the sweetest of musicians, 
Sang his songs of love and longing." 

Longfellow, 
'' And lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the mai'velous story-teller. 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Saw in all the eyes around him, 
That the wedding-guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories." — Id. 

EXERCISES FOB CORRECTION. 

L Maria, her who acquitted herself so well yesterday, fiulod today. 

2. We saw the great hunter, he who killed the lion. 

3. I wrote to my brother, ho who teaches the school. 

4. I live with the old man, he who sells vegetables* 

6. " The word came not to Esau, the hunter, that stayed not at home, 
but to Jacob, the plain man, he that dwelt in tents." — Wm. Penn — Broum's 
Grammar. 

6. " For, admitting God to be a creditor, or he to whom the debt 
should be paid," etc. — Id. 

NoTB (a.) — ^In this example, God is subject of the infinitive to he^ and 
creditor is complement of the same infinitive ; he Is in apposition with 
creditor ^ and should, therefore, be in the objective form. (See 156.) 

Model for correcting false syntax, 
(a.) — " I live with the old man, he who sells vege- 
tables." 
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He is in apposition with man. •** When a declin- 
able pronoun is placed in apposition with a noitfi, it 
takes the form it would take if used in the place of the 
noun." Therefore, since man is essential element of a 
phrase, the sentence should be, " I live with the old 
man, him who sells vegetables." 

161. Principle VIII. — When a declinable pronoun 
is used independently, it takes the subjective form. 

Examples. — 1. Miserable they! — Thomson. 2. 
rare we. — Cowper — Brovm's Grammar. 3. " Ah, 
luckless Ae." 

162. To this rule there are exceptions, especially in 
the use of the first person ; as, " Ah me 1" 
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lESSON XXVI. 

Parse the nouns and pure personal pronouns in the 
following lesson. 

163. Order of parsing personal pronouns : 1. Class. 
2. Decline it. 3. Gender, person, and number. 5. 
Form. 6. Office. 7. Principle. 

Models for parsing. 

" They found me near him." 

(a.) — They is a personal pronoun ; subjective, he ; 
possessive, his ; objective him. Plural : subjective. 
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they ; possessive, their ; objective, them. Masculine 
gender, third person, singular number, subjective form, 
and subject of a sentence. " When the subject of a 
sentence is a declinable pronoun, it takes the subjective 
form." 

(b.) Me is a personal pronoun ; subjective, I ; pos- 
sessive, my ; objective, me. Plural : subjective, we ; 
possessive, our ; objective^ us. Third person, singular 
number, objective form, and object of a sentence. 
" When the object of a sentence," etc. 

(c.) — Sim is a personal pronoun ; subjective, he ; 
possessive, his ; objective, him. Plural (see he above). 
Masculine gender, third person, singular number, ob- 
jective form, and essential element of a phrase. 
" When the essential element of a phrase," etc. 

"Isityou.f>" 

(d.) — You is a personal pronoun (decline it), second 
person, singular number, subjective form, and comple- 
ment of a neuter verb. "When the complement of a 
neuter verb," etc. 

164. Although you is not strictly a declinable pro- 
noun, perhaps less confusion, will arise by parsing it as 
though it were, than by making it an exception among 
the Other personal pronouns. 

" He orders us to retreat." 

(a.) — lis is a personal pronoun ; subjective, I ; pos- 
sessive, my ; objective, me. Plural : subjective, we ; 
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possessive, our ; objective, %is. First person, plural 
number, objective form, and subject of an infinitive. 
" When the subject of an infinitive is a declinable pro- 
noun, it takes the objective form/' 

1. " They chained us each to a column ^ stone. 

And we were three — yet each alone ; 

We could not move a single pace, ^ 

We could not see each other's face." — Byron. 

2. " And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him ^ throng the fathers, * 

And press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping, * 

And noise of weeping loud. 
Ho enters through the Kiver-gate, * 

Borne by the joyous crowd." — Macaulay, 

3. " Then out spake Spurius Lartius, ^ 

A Eamnian proud was he, ^ 
' Lo, I will stand on thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee." — Id. 

4 " It was he who saved my life." — Hugo. 

5. " By many names men call us ; 

In many lands we dwell." — Macaulay. 

6. " Thence let them^ ride in T)urple." — Id. 
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7. " Forth with cheerful words of welcome, 
Came the father^ of Osseo, 
He with radiant locks of silver, 
He with eyes serene and tender/' — Longfellow. 

8. " thou that rollest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers ! " — Osstan. 

' Golumn, a noim adnominal by specification. (See 126.) * Pace^ es- 
sential element of a phrase without a connectiTe. (See 110.) 'Bound 
him is a phrase. * Clapping^ participial noun. (See 62.) * River-gcUef 
two words written together in this way should be parsed as one. " The 
subject of a yerb is often placed after it ^ J%em is the subject of the in- 
finitive ride. (See 113.) After let and several other verbs to is omitted 
before the infinitive. In parsing ridej refer to 98 (a.). 



/^ LESSON XXYII. 

INTENSIVE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. — ^DOUBLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. — 
ERRORS IN THEIR USE. 

165. Personal Pronouns of the second class are called 
Intensive Personal Pronouns. 

166. Intensive Personal Pronouns are employed 
when strong emphasis is required. They are myself, 
thyself y yourself J himself herself, and itself , and their 
plurals, ourselves, yourselves, and themselves, 

167. " Intensive pronouns are formed by annexing self or selves to the 
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pOBseflsiye fonn of the personal pronouns in the first and second per- 
fOD, and to their objective form in the third." — WdcKs Analysis. 

167. When myself^ himself ^ yourself, etc., are used 
in sentences like the following, they are more properly 
reciprocal pronouns, " I hurt myself." ^^ He loves 
himself supremely." It is, however, thought best to 
classify them all together, for fear of confusing the pupil 
"with too many names. 

169. They are called persona/ pronouns because they 
show their person by their form. They are called 
intensive because they usually add emphasis or intensity 
to the noun with which they stand. 

170. Intensive personal pronouns retain the same 
form, whatever be their office ; they are, therefore, in- 
declinable. They are commonly, but not always ad- 
nominal words. 

Examples of their use. — 1. I myself did it. 2. 
'* Myself shall defend him." 3. Ton yourselves are the 
tyrants. 4 You yowr^ej^ are my enemy. 5. He Atw- 
jself is with us. 6. Himself took our infirmities. — Mat- 
thew , viii. 17. 7. '^ He did not assassinate Javert, since 
Javert himself killed Javert." — Hugo, 8. ^^ Myself 
iave calmed their spleenful mutiny." — Shakespeare, 

171. The following examples will show the common 
use of these wofds. Some one says, " Who was pres- 
ent ?" I may answer, " I was present ;" but if great 
jcmphasis were required, I might say, " I myself was 
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present/' Here myself is an intensive personal pro- 
noun, an adnominal word limiting 7. 

172. Personal pronouns of the third class are called 
Double Personal Pronouns, 

173. A Double Personal Pronoun is one which 
stands for the name of the possessor and of the thing 
possessed. They are mine^ tliine^ his, hers, ours, yours, 
and theirs. Like intensive nersonal pronouns, they are 
indeclinable. 

174. They are called Double because they represent 
two objects — the possessor and the thing possessed. 

Examples of theib use. — 1. My life is valuable, 
his is useless. 2. James's work was finished, hers was 
unfinished. 3. Yoiu: time is unoccupied, mine is well 
employed. 

(a.) — In these sentences his, hers, and mine are 
double proQOuns ; his stands for his life, hers for her 
worT^ mine for my time, 

175. In reference to these words, a modem writer takes occasion to 
castigate ** certain grammarians " in the following style. He says, " John 
is a friend of mi/ne^'^ and adds : 

"Note. — It is a mistaken notion of certain grammarians, that ^mine ' 
in the above example is equivalent to * my friend,^ and must therefore 
be * in the possessive case, and governed by friend understood.' 

*' John is a friend oimine ; t. e., he is friendly to me. 

•* John is my enemy ; but be is a friend of ' my fiiend.' 

" Is ' mine * equivalent to ' my friend ?' How the notion vanishes be- 
fore the test" — Page 86, Obs, 9— Clark's English Grammar, 

A moderate study of the dictionary would have saved the writer of 
this paragraph some ink. One of the most common and conspicuous uses 
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of o/is found in the following examples : " John is one of a thousand;" 
i. e^ otUcfthe number of^ or among a thousand." " Of all our heroes, 
thou canst boast alone ;" ♦. «., " am/ong all our heroes/' etc. (See Web- 
sterns Dictionary.) " A house of mine ;" i. c, from the number ofj or 
among my houses. " John is a friend of mine ;" i. c, John is a friend 
out of the number of or among my friends. 

Miney then, is not equivalent to my friend, but to my friends. 

This is the doctrine of Mulligan, Bullions, and Welch, and is, beyond 
doubt, the true one. 

176. These pronouns are frequently incorrectly pro- 
nounced. As, ourn for ours, yourn for yours, etc. 
Sometimes writers improperly place an apostrophe be- 
fore the s of these words, as her's, your's, etc. 

EXAMPLES FOR COKRECTION. 

1. This knife is hisn. 

2. Theim is a hard fate. 

3. Is that dog yourn ? 

4. The spool is hern, 
j^. That dog is hisn. 

l5. Was that remark your's ? 

T. J .kept my money, they spent their*s. ^ 

ill. Note.— Some who ol^'ect to calling these pronouns double, daim 
^hat they are no more sq than nouu^ po^essive m similar constructions ; 
;as, " Thia book is John's." The answer to this objiction is this : after 
jTohn^s we may readily supply the .eupprjissed noun, but modem usage 
forbids this in the case of a double personal prjc^^oun. 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND SJj^ERjDISES. 

What are personal pronouns of the second class called 7 How are 
intensive pronouns employed ? Repeat the list How are these pro- 
nouns formed ? Why are they called personal pronouns ? Why are they 
also called intensive ? What does intensive mean ? Are these pronouns 
4ecUnable ? Give examples of their use. What is usually the office of 
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an intensive personal pronoun ? NVhat are personal pronouns of the 
third class called ? Why ? Repeat the list. Are they declinable or in- 
declinable ? Give examples of their use. What mistakes are Eometimea 
made in the use of these pronouns 1 Correct the examples given above. 
Make other examples for correction, and correct them. 

Write three sentences, each having a personal pronoun for its subject. 

Write three neuter sentences, each haying a personal pronoun, limited 
by an intensive personal pronoun, for its subject 

Write three dependent^ intransitive, adverbial sentences, each having a 
double pronoun for its subjec^T^ 



LESSON XXVIII. 

/^ 

Parse the nouns and the personal i:)ronouns in the 
following lesson. 

Models for Parsing Intensive Personal Pro- 
nouns : 

I myself was present. 

178. Myself is an intensive perscJnal pronoun, first 
person, singular number, and an adnorainal word (by- 
apposition). 

He hurt himself. * 

179. Himself is an intensive personal pronoun, mas- 
culine gender, third i>erson, singular number, and ob- 
ject of a sentence. 

180. Every double pronoun stands for the name of 
the possessor and also for the name of the thing pos- 
sessed, consequently it has two distinct offices. " Your 
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lesson was forgotten, ours (i. e., our lesson) was re- 
membered." OurSy represeutiug the possessor, in ii pro- 
noun, first person, plural number, and an adnomiual 
word. OurSy representing the thing possessed, is a. pro- 
noun, third person, singular number, and subject of 
a sentence. This will illustrate the necessity of pars- 
ing a double personal pronoun twice, first as repre- 
senting the possessor, and then as the representative of 
the thing possessed. 

181. The double personal pronoun, as representative 
of the possessor, is always an adnominal word. 

Models for Parsing Double Personal Pro- 
nouns : 

The book is mine. 

182. Mine is a double personal pronoun, equivalent 
to " my book ;" (representing the possessor) first per- 
son, singular number, and an adnomiilhl word : (repre- 
senting the thing possessed) third person, singular num- 
ber, and complement of a neuter verb. 

^ 183. Note. — Of course no principle of syntax will be applied in parsing 
indeclinable pronouns. 

1. " Patience is for poltroons, and such as lie.^ *' 2, 
" Much is your sorrow, mine * ten times ^ as much." 3. 
*• The fault is mine." 4. ^^I, who am now speaking to 
you, was present." 5. "It is Jean^ Valjean himself 
who was Monsieur M." 6. " The young man was my- 
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self/' 7. "Myself have calmed their* spleenfal mu- 
tiny/' — Shakspeare. 8. *' I am Mokanna's bride, his/ 
Azim, his.^ " — Moore. 9. " In regard to the choice of 
your profession, that is your business and not mine/' — 
Holland. 10. " He had no breath, no being but in 
\iQx^r— Byron. 11. " He made thee° Duke of York" 
— Shakspeare. 12. "Accursed be he^ that seeks to 
make them foes." — Id. 13. " Ay, this is he that took 
King* Henry's chair."— /d 14. " Free bo they» 
flung."— >^co«. 



Notes and References. — * (See 145.) Mine is subject of a sup- 
pressed verb. * Times is essential element of a phrase without a con- 
nective. (See 110.) * Jean, adnominal* word by specification. (Sec 
126.) * In parsing iheir, it is usual to derive it from 7ie, unless it appeal's 
from the context that it is feminine or neuter. * His is equivalent to his 
bride ; representing bridCf it is in apposition to the word bride before it. 
• Tkee duke, double object (See 101.) ^ jHd is subject of be. * King is 
an adnominal word by specification. (See 126.) ^ They subject of be. 

184. To THE Teacher. — ^Pronouns, and in fiwt all parts of speech, 
may be pars3d in the parsing books prepared for this purpose, as recom- 
mended for nouns on page 60. I am confident that any teacher who 
tries this plan will bo satisfied with the result The '* Parsing Book" 
contains pag^s proporly ruled for each part of speech. 

185. In concert parsing, which should be practised frequently, it is 
well to allow the clas3 to pronounce the word before commencing the 
parsmg ; thus. Herself — herself is an intensive personal pronoun, etc. 
TMs will be found to bring the class into more complete concert. In 
parsing double personal pronouns, it la a pleasant exercise to divide the 
class jMid proceed thus : 

His are troublesome girls. 

Whole doss. — ** Hrs — his is a double personal pronoun." 

First division. — "Representing the possessor, masculine gender." 
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Second division, — " Representing the thing possessed, feminine gender." 
First division,-—'^ Third person." Sacond ^diviston.—" Third person." 
First division.—'' Singular number." Second division.—*' Plural num- 
ber." First division, — " Adnominal word." Second division, — " Conjple- 
ment of a neuter sentence.' 

186. In the written parsing of double personal pronouns each word 
must also be parsed twice ; first as possessor, and then as thing pos- 
sessed. It is well to join the two with a bracket^ in order to keep them 
distinct from other words. ^ 



iX 



LESSON XXIX. 
Eelativb Pronouns. 



RELATIVE PRONOUN AND ITS ANTECEDENT. — ^RELATIVE PRONOUN A CON- 
NECTIVE. — CLASSES AND LIST. — ^DECLENSION OP WHO. —WHO. — ^WHICH 
AND THAT NOT ALWAYS RELATIVES. — TEST OP THE RELATIVE PRO- 
NOUN. — ^WHAT WHO, WHICH, AND THAT SEVERALLY REPRESENT. — 
PRINCIPLE IX. 

187. A Relative Fronoiin is a pronoun that joins a 
dependent sentence to its antecedent. 

188. The word for which a relative pronoun stands 
is called its Antecedent, because it generally stands 
before the relative pronoun. 

Examples. — 1. The man tvho stole the wood was 
arrested. 2. The house that was burned belonged to 
my uncle. 3. The butcher bought the cow which hurt 
the boy. 

189. In these examples tlie words man, housCj and 
hoy are antecedents, and the words lohoy that, and which 
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are relative pronouns, joining dependent sentences to 
them. 

190. A relative pronoun is a Secondary Connective 
as well as pronoun, because it joins a dependent sen- 
tence to its antecedent. 

191. There are two classes of relative pronouns. 
Those of the first class are called, simply, Selative Pro^ 
nouns. 

192. They are who, which, and that 

193. Of these only who is declinable. 

DECLENSION OF WHO. 



SINGULAR. 


SnbjectlTe Form. 


Who. 


Possessive Form. 


Whose. 


Objective Fonn. 


W'lmin. 



PLURAL 17ie sami, 
194. Note. — Whose is often used as the possessive of which and fhaU 

195. Who, which, and that are not always relative 
pronouns ; they have a great variety of uses. Who 
and which are often interrogative pronouns, as : " Who 
are you ?'' That h often an adjective, as : " That 
man is a stranger :" or an adjective prondhn, as : 
'^ That is a curious story.'' Sometimes that is a mere 
connective, as : " It is strange that men will quarrel 
about such trifles." Which may be an adjective, as : 
" Which boy answered ?" 
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196. Who, wMchy and that are always relative pro- 
nouns when the word for which they stand precedes 
them, as : I found the whip which you lost. In the 
following sentence who is not a relative pronoun, since 
the word for which it stands follows it : " Who ai-e 
you ?" Ans. ^- Stephen:' 

197. Sometimes, however, the relative pronoun pre- 
cedes its antecedent, as : " Whom ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, HIM declare I unto you." — Acts. 

" Which spills the foremost foeman's life, 
That PARTY conquers in the strife.'' — Scott, 

(a.) Sometimes a relative pronoun joins its sentence 
to an antecedent suppressed ; as, " Who wanders there, 
shall die alone." This must not be confounded with 
the construction in which who is an interrogative pro- 
noun, as : I will not tell who annoys me. In this case 
no antecedent can be supplied before who. (See inter- 
rogative pronouns.) 

198. As is often a relative pronoun after such, sam^, 
as many, or as much. 

Examples. — 1. Such as heard were interested. 2. I 
will give you as much as I have. 3. As many as ate 
the food were poisoned. 

199. This use of as has caused much discussion among grammarians. 
Undoubtedly this word is not, in its nature^ a relative pronoun, but in 
each of the examples given above it seems to perform all the work of 
cue. It is impossible to supply the ellipsis without seriously distorting 
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the sense. Than^ after certain comparative adjectives, also performs duty 
as a relative, as : I have more than I want. The ellipsis after thcMif how- 
ever, is more easily supplied. 

200. Who is used to represent the human species and 
superior beings. 

Examples, — 1. The man whom I saw. 2. Tlie God 
toko loveth us. 3. The lady whom you saved from 
drowning. 

201. Which is used to represent inferior animals and 
inanimate things. 

Examples. — 1. The stone which the boy threw. 
2. The DOG which ran. 

2(B. Which is properly used in reference to infants. 
Example. — 

" The babe which sat on its mother's knee, 
Laughed aloud right merrily.'' 

203. That may represent any object, animate or in- 
animate. 

Examples. — 1. The man that preached yesterday. 
2. The DOG that stole the laborer's dinner. 3. The 
STONE that David threw at Goliah. 

EXERCISES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. The boy which stole apples. 

2. The tree whom the wind overthrew. 

3. His father, which was a stern man. 

204. Here should be learned the principle which we 
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use in parsing relative pronouns. The importance of 
this principle will be better understood, when the stu- 
dent has learned all the relations existing between a 
verb and its subject. 

205. Principle IX. — A pronoun agrees with its 
antecedent in gender, person, and number. 

206. The form of a relative pronoun docs not indi- 
cate its gender, number, and person- — all this we must 
learn from the antecedent — ^hence the above principle 
is important. 

QUESTIONS. 

What 13 a rclativo pronoun ? How does a relative pronoun differ from 
a personal pronoun ? Can you determine the person of who if it stands 
alono ? Of what person is it in the following example ? "I who run.'* 
In the following ? " You who run." And in this ? " He who runs.'* 
IIow do you determine the person of a relative pronoun ? How its num- 
ber ? How its gender ? What is the word, for which a relative pronoun 
stands, called ? What is a relative pronoun basidos a pronoun t What 
kind of a sentence will it connect to its antecedent? Why will it be 
dependent? Because the sentence is an adjunct Why will it be ad- 
nominal ? What kind of a connective is a relative pronoun ? Why ? 
How many kinds of relative pronouns are there ? What is the first class 
called? How many words are included in this class? Give them. 
Which of these is declinable? Decline who. Are who^ which^ and that 
always relatives ? Give examples of these words not used as relatives. 
When are they certainly relatives ? When is as a relative pronoun ? 
When is than used as a relative? What is who used to represent? 
Give examples of its correct and also of its incorrect use. What is which 
used to represent ? Give examples of its incorrect use. What is that 
LS3d to represent ? Repeat Principle IX. How do you leara the gen- 
der, person, and number of a relative pronoim? ly^ 
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/;. 



LESSON XXX. 

Parse the personal and the relative pronouns in the 
following lesson. 

Models for Parsing Eelativb Pronouns : 
The man who encourages vice, acts a wicked part. 
. 207. Who is a relative pronoun ; subjective, who ; 
possessive, lohose; objective, whom. Plural, the same. 
Masculine gender, third person^ singular number ; — 
" A 3)ronoun agi'ees with its antecedent in gender, per- 
son, and number/' Subjective form, and subject of a 
sentence ; — " When the subject of a sentence is a de- 
clinable pronoun," etc. 

208. Principle IX. should be applied immediately 
after stating the gender, person, and number. In pars- 
ing who iwo principles must be applied, one, to account 
for its gender, person, and number, and one, for its 
form. 

I know the lady with whom you board. 

209. Whom is a relative pronoun (decline it as above), 
feminine gender, third person, singular number ; — " A 
pronoun agrees,'' etc. Objective form and essential 
element of a phrase ; — " When the erssential element 
of a phrase is a declinable pronoun," etc. 
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Have you seen the house which I built ? 

210. Which is a relative pronoui% third person, sin- 
gular number ; — " A pronoun agrees with its antece- 
dent/' etc. Object of a verb. 

*'The man whose horse was stolen pursued the 
thie£'' 

211. Whose is a relative pronoun ; subjective, who ; 
possessive, whose; objective, whdm. Plural the same. 
Masculine gender, third person, singular number ; — " A 
pronoun agrees with its antecedent," etc. Possessive 
form and an adnominal word ; — " When a pronoun 
stands for the name of the possessor," etc. 

1. " I see 
The firm devoted chief, who proved by deeds 
The hardest lesson which ^ the other taught." 

Thomson. 

2. " I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain." 

Cowper. 

3. ^^I see a column of slow-rising smoke 

O'ertop the lofty wood that^ skirts the wild." — Id. 

4. " And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Kome." — Macaulay, 

5. ^' They claim the little boon which ^ Providence 
assigns them.* " — Thomson. 6. " The money for which 
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I had labored so industriously was lost in a single 
night." 7. " My servant found a bit of rusty iron, the 
use of which I afterwards learned." 8. I was accosted 
by a man whom I had never seen before. 9. The trav- 
elers found the road that* the Indians made. 10. I 
have the bullet with which* he was killed. 

(a.) Notes and References. — * Which is object o^ taught ' That^ a 
relative pronoun, subject of skirts. « Which^ direct object. ^ Them, in- 
direct object. (See 103.) * It is often difficult for the beginner to dis- 
cover the office of a relative pronoun. In Example 9, let the following 
question be proposed, " What did the Indians make ?" Ans. A road. 
. But what stands for road in the sentence ? Ans. That. Then that is the 
object in the sentence. In Example 10 ask " With what, was he killed ?'* 
Ans. With a bullet. But what stands for JmUei in the sentence ? Ans. 
Which, Then which Is the essential element of the phrase. 

QUESTIONS. 

In No 1 (above), what is the antecedent of whot Name the elements 
of the dependent sentence in which w?io stands. What is the antecedent 
(^ which f Of who (in No. 2) ? What is its office ? What is the ante- 
cedent of ihat (in No. 4) ? In No. 6, what word is a relative pronoun ? 
What is its antecedent ? What is the office o(whom in No. 8 ? 



LESSON XXXI. 



212. To THE Teacher. — The relative pronoun presents many difficul- 
ties to the learner, and, therefore, should be dwelt upon perseveringlj. 
The following exercises will test your class (and, possibly, yourself, if you 
do not thoroughly understand this part of speech). , You should insist 
on havmg them properly prepared, and add others if you think it neces- 
sary. If your class fail in these, it will be idle to attempt teaching them 
compound relatives, which follow immediately. 
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Write five sentences, each containing a relative pro- 
noun which is subject of its own sentence. 

213. Model. — ^I know a farm which produces good 
crops. 

214 The pupil must remember that a relative pronoun and its antece- 
dent can not stand in the same sentence. In the model given above the 
independent sentence is ** I know fann,"^and the relative pronoun which 
introduces the dependent sentence " which produces crops." 

Write five sentences, each containing a relative pro- 
noun which is object in its own sentence. 

215. Model. — I read the book that you wrote. 

216. In this sentence that is the object of the verb 
wrote. This is seen when we ask, "What did you 
write ?*' Answer. A look. But what stands for book 
in this sentence ? Answer. The relative pronoun, that. 
Therefore, that is the object of wrote. 

Write five sentences, each containing a relative pro- 
noun which is the essential element of a phrase. 

217. Model. — The people with whom you traveled, 
have returned to their homes. 

Write five sentences, each containing a relative pro- 
noun which is an adnominal word by possessioiu 

218. Model. — The man tvhose team ran away, was 
seriously hurt. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. — ^WHAT A COMPOUND RELATIVB PRO- 
NOUN IS EQUIVALENT TO. — ^A COMPOUND RELATIVB PRONOUN MUST 
STAND IN TWO SENTENCES. — ^THBT ABE MOSTLY INDECLINABLE. 

219. Kelative pronouns of the second class are called 
Compound Relative Pronouns. 

220. A Compound Relative Pronoun is one which 
includes both antecedent and relative. 

221. They are what, whoevery whosoever, whatever^ 
whatsoever. 

222. Take the expression, '' I found what you lost/' 
and suppose the thing lost and found to be a knife ; 
then the sentence is equivalent in sense to the follow- 
ing : " I found the knife which you lost/' and kn/^e is: 
the object oi found, while which is the object of lost. 
Now what in the first sentence, performs the office of 
both Icnife and lohich ; therefore what, representing 
Tcnife, is object of the y^rh found : equivalent to whichy 
it is object of the verb lost. In its first use it is an an- 
tecedent, in its second it is a relative connecting the 
sentence ^' what you lost " to what (as antecedent). 

223. A compound relative pronoun is usually equiva- 
lent, in sense, to that which, or the thing which. 

224; A relative pronoun can never stand in the sama 
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sentence with its antecedent ; therefore, since a com- 
pound relative pronoun is both antecedent and relative, 
it will always stand in two sentences. 

225. Compound relative pronouns, like double per- 
sonal pronouns, must be parsed twice, since their rela- 
tions as antecedent and relative may be totally different. 

226. They are indeclinable, therefore no principles 
which relate io form will be applied. 

227. Whoever and whosoever may be called declin- 
able. A difficulty sometimes occurs in their use, as in 
the following example : " Whoever injures me I will 
injure." Here the declinable compound relative pro- 
noun whoever is (as relative) subject of injures, but (as 
antecedent) it is object of will iryure. The form can 
not, of course, accord with both offices ; such expres- 
sions should be avoided. 

QUESTIONS. 

Into how many classes are relative pronouns divided ? Wliat are rela- 
tive pronouns of the first class called ? Of the second class ? Give the 
list of compound relative pronouns. Why are they called compound 
relative pronouns ? Define compound relative pronouns. In how many 
sentences do a relative pronoun and its antecedent stand ? In how many 
sentences does every compound relative pronoun stand? Why? To 
what is a compound relative pronoun usually equivalent in sense ? Why 
must compound relative pronouns be parsed twice ? Why do we apply 
no principle in parsing a compound relative pronoun as antecedcn:? 
Are these pronouns declinable ? Why not apply one of tho firdt nine 
principleB ? What can you say of whoever and whosoever f ] ^ 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
Exercises in Pausing. 

228. To THE Tbacher.~I have found an illustration, something like 
the following, useful in bringing my classes to master the difficulties of 
compound relative pronouns. Take a sentence like the following : " I 
found (the) money which you lost" Cause the class to analyze "this pe- 
riod very carefully, and to parse the relative whichj and its antecedent, 
money. Develop all the relations of these two words, not forgetting J,hat 
they stand in different sentences, and that which joins its dependent sen- 
tence to its antecedent, money. The following is the proper form of 
analysis. 

229. Subject, /; verh^ found; object, money ; an independent transi- 
tive sentence. Adjunct of money, which you lost Connective, which ; 
subject, you ; verb, lost ; object, which ; a dependent, transitive sentence^ 

230. When the class is familiar with this analysis, write the sentence 
again, thus: "I found money which you lost," and analyze as before, 
regarding moneywhich as a single word that can not he separated. Thus, 
subject, /; verb, found; object, moneywhich; adjunct of m^meywhich, 
^^ moneywhich you lost;" connective, moneywhich] subject, you; verb,. 
lost; object, moneywhich, Ac. 

231. In this exercise maneyiohich becomes, in effect, a compound rela- 
tive pronoun as long as you regard it as a single word, and it has the 
advantage over any true compound relative, of showing to the eye the 
relative and the antecedent, and of making the office of each readily dis- 
coverable. You may now substitute the word wJ^at for moneywhich^ and. 
show that its relations are the same. 

Models fou Parsing : 

I took tvhatever you bought. 

232. What is a compound relative pronoun ; as an-^ 
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tecedent, neuter gender, third person, singular or plural 
number, and object of took ; as relative, object of 
bought, 

233. Note. — ^The number of these pronouns can be determined only 
bj the context, and frequently can not be determined by any means. In 
such cases number may as well be omitted in the parsing, or you may 
say, " Singular or plural," as above. When the gender can not be deter- 
mined, it also may be omitted. (See 75.) 

I will punish whomsoever I catch. 

234. Whomsoever is a compound relative pronoun. 
Subjective, whosoever; possessive, whosesoever; objec- 
tive, whomsoever. Plural the same. As antecedent, 
third person, singular or plural number, objective form, 
and object of punish. " When the object of a verb is 
a declinable pronoun," etc. As relative, object of 
catch. 



235. In parsing a true relative pronoun we give the gender, person, 
and number, and apply Principle IX., but m parsing a compound rela- 
tive pronoun as relative^ it does not seem necessary to notice these modi- 
fications, or to apply a principle which, in such cases, can never be 
violated. 



Parse the nouns, the personal and the relative pro- 
nouns, in the following exercises : 

1. I took what you gave. 

2. I saw what hurt him. 

3. Happiness depenJs on what we desire. 
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4. Whatever discourages us weakens us. 

5. I will ask for whatever I see. 

6. Whoever injures a friend injures himself. 

7. Whatever he knows he will conceal. 

8. What I learned I remember. 



236. In Example No. 1, what, as antecedent, is object of took ; as rela- 
tive, it is object of gave. No. 2. Wluiiy as antecedent, is object of saw ; 
as relative, it is subject of hurt. No. 3. Wliat^ as antecedent, is essential 
element of phrase ; as relative, it is object of desire. No. 4 Whatever^ 
as antecedent, is subject of weakens; as relative, it is subject ot discour- 
ages. No. 5. WluUever^ as antecedent, ia essential element of phrase ; 
as relative, it is object of see. 



9. Joseph was a greedy man, who coveted what other 
men possessed. 

10. William, the postboy, stole letters from the bag. 

11. They determined on seizing whatever they found. 

12. We have chosen our part, you have chosen 
yours. 

13. Our parents soon learned to endure what they 
could not cure. 

14. The bears that have their dens among the Kocky 
Mountains, are a terror to the superstitious Indians. 

15. The barbarians themselves pitied us. 

16. " Oh, liberty ! sound once delightful to every 
Roman ear !" 

17. The storm which now arose, overcame what re- 
mained of our courage. 
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237. NoTB. — ^In Example No. 11, seizing is B.pwriicipidl noun. In No. 
13, whaty as antecedent, is tiie object of endure ; as relative, it is the ob- 
ject of cure. Endure and cure are infinitives ; tliey will be explained 
hereafter. In No. 17, courage is the essential element of the phrase, of 
courage. This phrase limits what (the antecedent). 



LESSON XXXIV. 
Exercises in Compound Kelativb Pronouns. 

238. If the pupil has made proficiency in the syn- 
thetic exercises under simple relative pronouns, he will 
£nd little difficulty with the following. 

239. Take, for example, the first exercise required 
below. First make an independent transitive sentence, 
jcontaining a noun as its object, thus : I built the table: 
now join to the noun table, a dependent sentence con- 
taining a relative pronoun as its object, thus : I built 
the table tvhich you bought; now exchange the real an- 
tecedent and the real relative, " the table which," for a 
compound relative pronoun, thus : " I built what you 
bought." This sentence will be found, on analysis, to 
be of the kind required. A similar process may be used 
for all the following exercises. 

Write five periods, each containing a compound rela- 
tive pronoun, which is object both as antecedent and 
relative. 

240. Model. — ^I heard what he said. 
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241. Note. — ^A period includes all between one full stop and another. 

In the above model the independent sentence is, ** I 
heard what'' (antecedent). The dependent sentence 
is, " what he said " {what being the relative). In the 
first, what is the object of heard; in the second, what 
(relative) is object of said. 

Write five periods in which a compound relative 
pronoun, as antecedent, shall be the essential element 
of a phrase : as relative, subject of a sentence. 

242. Model. — I vote for tohatever benefits my con- 
stituents. 1 

Write five periods in which a compound relative 
pronoun shall be (in its two characters) subject of two 
sentences. 

243. Model. — Whoever injures his country, injures 
himself. 

Write five periods in which a compound relative 
pronoun, as antecedent, shall bo object of an indepen- 
dent sentence, and, as relative, shall be subject of a 
dependent sentence. 

244. Model. — I shall omit whatever causes dissatis- 
faction. 

245. To THE Teacher. — ^If your class Ml in preparing these exer- 
cises, turn back and go through the exercises in Lesson XXXL again, 
carefully and thoroughly. If more exercises are required, you will find 
it easy to make further combinations similar to those given above. Be- 
member that readiness in synthetic exercises, \a the only test of true pro- 
ficiency. 
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LESSON IXXV. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

JNTBBBOGATIYE PRONOUN.^SUBSEQUENT. — AGREEMENT OP INTERROGA- 
TIVE PRONOUN AND ITS SUBSEQUENT. 

"246. To THE Teacher. — ^The name irUerrogaiive^ as applied to these 
pronouns, is feulty. The pronoun used in asking a question is no more 
interrogative than the verb in the same sentence is. It is nothing to 
jgrammar whether a word asks or answers a question. The name is not 
suggestive of the grammatical powers and characteristics of the word, 
besides these pronouns are often used, as described in the latter part of 
i;he definition, where no question is asked, as : "I know who tells these 
stories.'' 

247. Who, "WTiich, or What, when used to introduce 
a question or a sentence which is the object of a trans- 
itive verb^ is called an Interrogative Pronoun. 

Examples of interrogative pronouns introducing 
questions : 

1. Who comes here ? 2. Whom did you see ? 3. 
Jor whom do you work ? 4. Who are you ? 

248. When, as in Example 3 above, an interrogative 
pronoun is the essential element of a phrase, it does 
not absolutely introduce the sentence, because it is 
necessary to place the connective of the phrase before 
it. Vulgar usage, however, frequently places it first, 
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and the connective after the verb, as : Whom do you 
live with ? Whom is he looking for ? or, more fre- 
quently still, Who do you live with ? and, Who is he 
looking for ? 

(a.) — WTtich and what, iutroducing questions, etc., are frequentlj more 
properly called interrogative adjective pronouns, as : "I offer 70U two 
books; whicli do you choose?" u e., which hook. 

Examples of interrogative pronouns introducing ob- 
jective sentences : 

1. I know who you are. 2. They told us who 
founded the city. 3. I will ask tvhat troubles him. 
4. Do you know who7n you have insulted ? 
' 249. It is easy to see by the test question, already 
given, that the interrogative pronouns in the above ex- 
amples introduce objective sentences, thus : " What do 
I know ?" Ans. " Who you are." In .the second, 
"What did they tell us?" Ans. Who founded the 
city. 

250. When an interrogative pronoun introduces a 
question, the word used in answer is called its Subse- 
quent 

251. The interrogative pronoun and its subsequent 
have always the same office. 

Examples. — 1. What is it? Ans. (It is) a tree. 
2. For what do you work ? Ans. For money. 3. 
Whom do you seek ? Ans. (I seek) my brother. 4. 
What do you see ? Ans. (I see) a horse. . 
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252. In the first example, the interrogative and its 
subsequent are both complements ; in the second, es- 
sential elements of phrases ; in the third and fourth, 
objects. 

253. The interrogative pronoun who is declinable. 

254 There is no necessary agreement in gender, per- 
son, and number between an interrogative and its sub- 
sequent. 

255. The line of distinction between compound rela- 
tive pronouns and interrogative pronouns is not well 
defined. 

The following examples will illustrate the subject. 

" I will destroy what annoys you." Here what is a 
compound relative pronoun, equivalent, in sense, to 
that lohich, **' I will destroy the thing which annoys 
you." 

" I will not ask what annoys you." Here wha^ is a 
anterrogative pronoun, and the object of ask is not an 
xintecedent part of what, but the whole dependent sen- 
tence what annoys you. It would be nonsense to say, 
^' I will not ask the thing that annoys," etc. 

QUESTIONS. 

What words are used as interrogative pronouns ? When are they in- 
terrogatives ? Give examples of interrogative pronouns used to introduce 
/juestiona. .Examples of interrogative pronouns used to introduce objec- 
.tive sentences. When does another word precede the interrogative pro- 
iioun ? Define the subsequent of an interrogative pronoun. In what 
resp^t do the pronoun and its subsequent agree ? Which one of these 
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pronouns is declinable ? Decline it What can 70U say of the agree- 
ment between an interrogative pronoun and its subsequent, as to gender, 
person, and number? Show the difference between an interrogative and 
a compound relative pronoun. 



LESSON XXXVI. 



Write three sentences, each containing an interroga- 
tive pronoun which is subject of a sentence. 

256. Model. — Who borrowed my book ? 

Write three sentences, each containing an interroga- 
tive pronoun which is object of a sentence. 

257. Model. — I know whom you have chosen. 

. Write three sentences, each containing an interroga- 
tive pronoun which is complement of a neute^erb. 

258. Models. — 1. Who is it ? 2. I asked who it 
was. 

Write three sentences, each containing an interroga- 
tive pronoun which is essential element of a phrase. 

259. Models. — 1. With whom do you ride ? 2. 
For what are you looking ? 

Parse the interrogative and the relative pronouns in 
the foUowinoc exercises. 



"'o 



Models for Parsing : 

" To whom did he go ?" 

260. Models. — Whom is an interrogative im)AO)29 ; 
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subjective, who; possessive, whose; objective, whom. 
Third person, objective form, and the essential element 
of a phrase. " When the essential element of a phrase 
is a declinable pronoun," etc. (In this instance the 
gender and the number can not be determined, therefore 
nothing is said of them.) 
" Who is this ?" 

261. Who is an interrogative pronoun (decline it as 
above), third person, singular number, subjective form, 
and complement of a neuter verb. *^ When the com- 
plement of a neuter verb," etc. 

Whqt are you about ? 

262, What is an interrogative pronoun, neuter gen- 
der, third person, and essential element of a phrase. 

1. "^flaat* are you doing ? 2. Who is the man who^ 
iold tW story ? 3. But who ^ say ye that I am .^ 4. 
J)o you know who borrowed my horse ? 5. I under- 
istand what the trouble is. 6. Tell me what annoys 
you, 7. Have you heard what * Mr. Johnson said ? 
8. To whom did he give the money ? 9. Whom* 
-did the man call? 10. A piece of what^ did the 
jman bring from Africa ? 11. Are you he who ^ you 
say you are ? 12. To whom did he bring his com- 
plaint ? 

263. Notes and RsrERENCES. — ^ TTAo/ is the object of the transitive 
participle doing. Interrogative sentences are generally inverted. ' This 
who is a relative pronoun. * Who is complement in the neuter sentence. 
ThetenteDoemajbethugtmaflfpoaHButyeBajtluitlam^^Q? ^Whai^: 
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a compound relative pronoun. The whats in the two preceding sentences 
are interrc^tivo pronouns, not equivalent in sense to ihat whichf or the 
thing which. • Whom is the object of caU. The man caUed whcrnif 
* What is essential element of a phrase. ^ Who is complement of the 
neuter sentence, Tou are who t 



LESSON XXXVII. 

264. Correct such of the following examples as re- 
quire correction, and parse all nouns and pronouns. 

1. "Who ^ have you seen ? 2. Who ^ do you work 
for ? 3. Do you know whom I am ? 4. Who ^ do 
you take me to bo ? 5. Who is this ? Ans. me.* 6, 
Whom ^ are you ? 7. I will give this hook to who- 
ever^ I meet. 8. Is ho as tall as me" ? 9. They are 
stronger than us. 10. You are not as strong as him 
11. Do you think I am weaker than her ? 12. I de- 
spise no one more than he.® 13. My father loved his 
other children better than I. 14. Every one must 
attend to their • own business. 15. A person who can 
not mind their own business is to be pitied. 16. Who 
are you looking for ? 17. Is this tlie boy which *^ told 
the lie ? 19. He must divide his money lietween you 
and I. 20. Hero is the man who we were thinking of. 

365. Notes and Befesekces. — » Wfto, object of a sentence ; — Prin- 
ciple IT. . • Who, essential element of a phr.i83 ; — ^Principle V. This 
HUitence is grammatioa^jr inoorroot^aadi in addiuon, its anaogemeiit is 
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defectivo. It 13 much more elegant to say, " For whom do you ^70^k ?*' 
This remark applies to several sentences in this lesson. 'See 151. 

* See 251. » Apply Principle III. • What is said in Xo. 221 does not 
apply to this case. WTioever is a compound rclativo pronoun ; as ante- 
cedent, it is essential clement of a phrase ; as relative, object of meet. 
Apply Principles V. and II. "^ In this and the five following examples 
fill out the ellipsis, thus : Is ho as tall as mo am t and (m No. 12) I de- 
spise no one more than / despise he, Principle I. applies in correcting 
Noa 8, 9, and 10. "Apply Principle II. after supplying the ellipsis. 

• Apply Principle IX. In a large class of errors like this the pronoun 
disagrees with its antecedent in number. "We have in our language no 
personal pronoun in the third person to represent nouns which may bo 
in either gender. This loads some to say " his or her " in cases like the 
above, thus " Every one must attend to his or her own business." This 
expression, besides being extremely awkward, is not sanctioned by good 
usage. Say, rather, " his own business,^' on the principle, recognized in 
all languages, of preferring the masculine to the feminine in doubtful 
cases. '* See 200. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

266. Correct the following exercises, and parse the 
nouns and pronouns. 

1. Every one must be a judge of their own feelings. 
— Byron* 8 Letters — Brown's Grammar. 2. Every- 
body must help themselves in this world. 3. Every 
true teacher knows their own faults. 4. Who did he 
catch ? 5. Every one must bring their own book. 6. 
" It was not me that you saw." — Clark's Grammar. 
7. *^ I thought it to be him (correct so far, see 151), 
but it was not him." — Id 8. Johnson is the maa who 
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I voted for. 9. She acts like one who has lost their 
reason. 10. I do not know who to ask for. 11. A 
man which has his senses, will know better. 12. You 
and me are good friends. 13. You are not the man 
whom you say you are. 14. Who do you take me to 
be ? 15. These men who we have l^friended aie ras- 
cals. 16. Do you know who you have insulted ? 17. 
They are wiser than us. 18. He bought the present 
for you and I. 

267. .Parse the nouns and pronouns in the following 
exercises. 

1. Mine is a difficult duty. 2. Whatever injures the 
body, impairs the mind. 3. He who performs a good 
act will meet his reward. 4. The captain was a man 
who loved nothing but himself. 4. I will attend to 
my affairs if he will attend to his. C. I have found 
what you looked for. 7. Whatever we received was 
given to the poor. 8. I wish for what you have in 
your hand. 9. Do you wish us to quarrel with you ? 
10. Whoever runs,may read. 11. He sold his property 
for whatever he could get 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

ADJBCJTnTB PEONOUNS. — ^THE TWO CHARACTERS OP AN ADJECTIVE 
PRONOUN. — ^PARSING. 

268. An Adjective Pronoun is one that limits or 
describes the noun for which it stands. 

Examples. — 1. This is a curious affj,ir. 2. That 
was a singular story. 3. Some love money better than 
life. 4. The wicked will be punished. 

269. In No.- 1, this stands for, and limits affair^ 
" This (affair) is a curious affair.^' In No. 2, that rep- 
resents and limits story. In No. 3, some stands for 
and limits men or persons. " Some (persons) love/' 
etc. In No. 4, wicked is used in the same manner. 
These words are all adjectives, but are so used that 
they also represent, or stand for, the noun which would 
be limited if it were expressed. They are therefore 
called adjective pronouns. 

270. Almost all adjectives may be used as adjective 
pronouns. 

271. Any Adjective used without a noun and stand- 
ing for it, is an adjective pronoun. 

272. In nearly all cases some noun may be supplied 
after an adjective pronoun. As soon, however, as the 
noun is supplied, the word becomes a mere adjective. 
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273. There are a few adjective pronouns that can not, 
under any circumstances, be used with nouns, as ones, 
otherSy etc. 

274. An adjective pronoun has two characters. It is 
an adjective and a pronoun. In its character as an ad- 
jective, it is often limited by an adverbial word, while, 
in its character as a pronoun, it may be limited by an 
adnominal word. " This is the very best that I have.'' 
Here best is an adjective pronoun ; very, an adverbial 
word, limits it in its adjective character ; while the, an 
adnominal word, limits it as a pronoun. 

275. This is easily determined by supplying some 
noun after best^ thus : " I have many books, but this 
is the very best (book) that I have. Here the limits 
booh, and very limits the adjective best 

Models for Parsing Adjective Pronouns : 
" Many were convinced by my reasoning.'' 

276. Many is an adjective pronoun, third person, 
plural number, and subject of a sentence. 

Some applauded, but others hissed. 

277. Some and others are adjective pronouns, third 
person, plural number, and subjects of sentences. 

278. Adjective pronouns, being indeclinable, need no 
principles of syntax. 

279. Exercises for parsing adjective pronouns. 

1. I will reward the good and punish the wicked. 
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2. That was a bad indication. 3. Many were aston- 
ished. 4. The old gave counsel, and the young made 
war. 5. Each went his own way. 6, "Then came 
certain of the Pharisees, and asked him, saying." 7. 
" Only the brave deserve the fair." 8. He paid a trib- 
ute to the noble and the true. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What is an adjective pronoun ? Can you supply nouns with all ad- 
jective pronouns ? When the noun is supplied, what does the word be- 
come ? Supply nouns with the adjective pronouns in the parsing lesson 
above. Arc adjective pronouns declinable or indeclinable 7 



LESSON XL. 

Adjectives. 

ADJECTIVES.^-QUALIFYINO ADJECTIVES. — SPECIFYINO ADJECTIVES. — COM- 
PARISON. — FORMATION OP THE DIFFERENT DEGREES. — RULES FOR 
SPELLINQ. — ^NOT ALL ADJECTIVES ARE COMPARED.— COMPARISON IN 
SENSE BY MEANS OF MORE AND MOST. — ADJECTIVES THAT EXPRESS 
INVARIABLE QUALITY. 

f 280. An Ad[jective is a word which describes or de- 
fines a noun or pronounTN 

281. Adjectives are-'St two kinds, viz., QualifTing 
and Specifying. 

282. A Qualifying Adjective is one which ascribes 
quality to an object. 
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Examples. — 1. Tall trees. H: Great men. 3. Beau- 
tiful jAaXns. 4. Strong men. 

283. In Example No. 1, the adjective ascribes to its 
noun the quality o{ height; in No. 2, of greatness; in 
No. 3, oibeanty; in No. 4, oi strength, 

284.^ A Specifjriiig Adjective is one which merely 
defines, points out, or numbers. 

Examples. — 1. Some persons. 2. One house. 3. 
Eight altars. 4. A pen. 5. The dog. 6. Those 
houses. 

285. To THE Teacher. — ^The following may bo made a useful exer- 
cise. Thus: "*A strong horsa'" What quality does the horse pos- 
sess?" Answer. "Strength." "'Hardwood.* What quality does the 
wood possess?" Answer. "Hardness," etc., etc. 

286. It is frequently necessary to show different de- 
grees of quality in objects ; thus, one house is large^ 
another is larger^ and a third, largest of all. 

287. This change in the termination of the adjective 
is called Comparison. 

288. Only qualifying adjectives are compared. 

289. Qualifying adjectives have two degrees of com- 
parison, viz., the Comparative and the Superlative. 

290. The Comparative Degree shows quality in a 
higher degree than the simple form of the word indi- 
cates, as : better J toilder, longer, toeaker, 

291. The comparative d^ree is formed by adding er 
to the simple form. 
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ADJECTIVES— 


•COMPARISON. 




EXAMPLES. 




Simple Form. 






Comparative Degree. 


TaU. 






TaMer. 


Strong. 






Stronger, 


Wild. 






Wilder. 


Noble. 






Kohler. 


Great 






Greater. 



292. The comparative degree is generally used when 
tiao objects are compared. 

Examples. — 1. John is the taller of the two boys. 
2. This road is the longer of the two. 3. Of two dan- 
gers avoid the greater. 

293. The Superlative Degree shows quality in its 
highest state, as : best, widest, longest^ weakest. 

294. The superlative degree is formed by adding est 
to the simple form. 

example. 



Simple Form. 


(hmparative Degree. 


Superlative Degree. 


Tail 


Taller. 


Tallest. 


Strong. 


Stronger. 


Strongest. 


Wild. 


Wilder. 


Wildest. 


Noble. 


Nobler. 


Noblest. 


Great 


Greater. 


Greatest. 



295. When three or more objects are compared, the 
superlative degree is used. 

Examples. — 1. The tallest tree in the forest. 2. The 
hravest man in the army. 3. The greatest knave 
among them. 
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296. NOTB. — ^Here should be learned and applied the following rules 
for spelling. These should be carefully observed in spelling the com- 
paratives and superlatives of adjectives. 

297. KuLE I. — Final e is dropped before an addi- 
tional syllable beginning with a vowel, as move, mov- 
ING ; able, ablEU, aftZEST ; but, when a word ends in 
ce or ge, it retains the e before a or o, to preserve the 
soft sound of c or g, as : courage, courageous ; peace, 
jpeaceABLE. . 

Examples. — Able, abler, ablest; close, closer, clos- 
est; feeble, feebler, feeblest, 

298. Kux^E II. — When a single consonant stands, 
after a single vowel, at the end of a monosyllable, or 
any word accented on the final syllable, it is doubled 
before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel, 
as : hit, hitting; hot, hotter; permit, permitting. 

Examples. — Thin, thinner, thinnest; red, redder, 
reddest; sad, sadder, saddest. 

299. Rule VIII. — When a word ends in y preceded 
by a consonant, it changes y into i before an additional 
syllable, as mighty, mightiEB. ; merry, 77^errIMENT. 

Examples. — Weighty, weightier, taeightiest; angry, 
angrier, angriest; ready, readier, readiest 

300. Not all adjectives admit of degrees of compari- 
son. Monosyllables, dissyllables ending in le or ly, and 
those that have the accent on the final syllable, may 
generally bo compared. 
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301. The adverbs more and most are often placed 
before adjectives, as a substitute for comparison, as : 
1. A most beautiful flower. 2. A more excellent plan. 
3. A most extraordinary event. This substitute for 
comparison is allowable in nearly all cases, and must 
almost always be used when we wish to compare ad- 
jectives of more than two syllables and dissylables not 
mentioned above, (No. 300). These expressions can not 
be called grammatical comparisons, l)ecau8e compari- 
son is a change in the termination of an adjective to 
show different degrees of quality. (See 287.) 

302. When more or most precedes an adjective, it is 
improper to add er or est. 

303. Adjectives that, strictly used, express an inva- 
riable quality, are sometimes compared by our best 
writers. Such expressions as " the straightest line," 
"The roundest apple you ever saw." " Most perfect," 
and "More universal," occur frequently, and have the 
authority of the best usage. 

304. A few adjectives are compared irregularly ; as, 
goody better, best; much, more, most; little, less, least, 
etc. 



30'>. Note. — Eemai-ks on the Comparison of Adjectives. — Comparison is 
a c\an(jc in tliefonn (fan adjective to express different degrees of quality. 
"W'lierc there U no cliange of fo4'm there is no grainmaiical comparison , 
therefore, prefixing iiioit or most does not amount to a grammatical 
comparison. In ihi following example, more beauti/tUf the adverb is 
compared, but tlie adjective is not 
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306. A. comparison implies two or more objects to be compared; hence, 
when an adjective simply states a quality, as, ^^sk strong horse," there is 
no comparison made, and it is not proper to assign tp the adjective strong 
a degree ol comparison. 

307 . Those wlio object to the doctrme of two degrees of comparison, 
ask how we know the horse is strong except by means of a comparison 
with the standard strength of a horsa This question is best met on Uie 
Yankee plan of asking another. How do we know that Iho animal is a 
horse except by a similar comparison ? But does this make it necessary, 
in parsing horse, to say it is a noun in the positive degred of comparison ? 

308. Keeping in mind the fact that comparison implies two or more 
objects to be compared, the absurdity of the diminutive degree of com- 
parison la evident. When we say " A reddish hue," we mean a tinge 
of red, and reddish is no more a diminutive degree of comparison than is 
jpink^ which is also a tinge of red. In neither case is there any com- 
parison. 

309. B, however, any grammarian is ambitious to teach a large num- 
ber of degrees of comparison, I can supply him with several more on the 
same principle ; as, sickishy sickly, sick, sicker, sickest, etc. As sickish 
and sickly can both bo compared (in sense) by means of more and most, 
it will be reSdily seen that I make a very handsome contribution to the 
subject of comparison as explained by these ambitious gentlemen. The 
truth is, that these words are mere adjectives in the simple form derived 
sometimes, perhaps, from other adjectives, but generally from nouns, as 
solU, saltish, etc. However they are derived, they merely state a quality 
without reference to comparison. 

310. All regular comparison is formed by adding er 
and est to the simple form, never by adding r and $t 
Of course these additions will be made in accordance 
with general laws of orthography as given in this lesson. 

QUESTIONS, EXA^rPLES, AND EXERCISLS. 

What is an adjective ? Give examples. What is a qualifying adjec- 
tive ? Give examplea What is a specifying adjective ? Give exam- 
ples. What is meant by comparison ? What adjectives are compared ? 
How many degrees of comparison have they ? What are they ? What 
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does tho comparative degree show ? How is it formed ? Form the com- 
parative of strong^ broody wUd^ great, hold, profound. Can we add er di- 
rectly to every comparable adjective ? What rule of spelling applies to 
the comparison of adjectives endmg in e, as nohU, feebU, etc ? Which 
rule to those ending in 2/, as mighty^ hearty t Which rule to words like 
Ibotj redpUhin and slim f Repeat each of these rules. Should we write 
Jioier or hotter f mightyer or mightier? nohleer or mhlert Why ? What 
degree of comparison is used when only two objects are compared ? 
Correct the following examples : 

1. Which of these two trees is the taUestt 

2. James and John are strong bo^s, bat John is tho strongest 

What is the superlative degree ? How is it formed ? What rules of 
spelling are applied m forming superlatives ? Should we write thinnest 
or Ihinest f wiityest or wittiest f gcnUeest or gentlest t Why ? When sev- 
eral objects are compared, what degree of comparison is employed? 
Correct the following examples : 

1. Arthur is the taller of them all. 

2. Which is the prettier, a violet, a rose, or a tulip ? 

What adjectives admit of comparison ? What can you say of a sub- 
stitute for comparison? What of the comparison of adjectives that 
denote invariable quality ? What can you say of irregular comparison ? 



LESSOR XLI 



311. Here should be learned Principle X., Adnominal 
words limit nouns and pronouns. 

Models for Parsing Adjectives : 
" He was a good man.'" 

312. A and good are adnominal words, adjectives, 
limiting mmi. " Adnominal words limit," etc. 
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They are very thoughtless. 

313. Thoughtless is an adnominal word, a qualifying 
adjective, limiting they. " Adnominal words limit," 
etc. 

He was the only man who came. 

314. Only is an adnominal word, a specifying adjec- 
tive, limiting man, " Adnominal words limit," etc. 

Did you see those horses' ? 

315. Those is an adnominal word, a specifying adjec- 
tive, limiting horses, etc. 

316. Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in 
the following exercises. 

1. " Soon vast mountains rose before me. 

Shaggy,^ desolate,* and lone,* 
Their scarred heads were threatening o'er me, 

Their dark shadows round me thrown ; 
Then a voice from out the mountains 

Like an earthquake ^ shook the ground." — Hale.. 

% " No funeral train is sweeping past." 

3. " My castles are my king's alone,^ 

From turret to foundation stone." — Scott. 

4 " This is the bird that sweeps o'er the sea — 
Fearless* and rapid* and strong* is he ; 
He never forsakes the billowy roar 

To dwell in calm on the tranquil shore, 
6 
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Save when his mate from the tempest's shocks 
Protects her young in the splintered rocks." 

Benjamin. 

5. *' thou* Eternal One* I whose presence bright^ 

All space doth occupy — all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through Time's all-devastating® flight — 
Thou only * God there is no *<^ God beside." '' 

6. *' High sweeps the deep and vengeful sea, 

Along its billowy track, 
And red Vesuvius opes its mouth 
To hurl the falsehood back." 

SIT. Notes and References. — * Adjectives limiting motmtains, 
• Earthquake, a doud, essential clement of phrase. * Alone^ adjective 
limitiug king's, * Fearless^ etc., adjective hmiting he ; they are comple- 
ments of a neuter sentence. * Independent by address. * One^ an ad« 
jective pronoun, an adnominal word in apposition with tlwu, '' Bright, 
an adjective limiting presence. • AU-devastating, a compound word, an 
adjective limiting flight * Only^ an adjective, limiting thou. (See 326.) 
" JVa, an adjective — specifying. >* Beside, an adjective in this instance. 
It is all that remains of an adnominal phrase. 

Exercises in Mse syntax under Principle X. 

Model. — ^Tou write beautiful. 

318. Beautiful, an adjective, is used to limit a verb, but "Adnominal 
words should limit nouns and pronouns." It should be beauHfuUy, 

1. Tou do not behave good. 

2. James has acted bad all the morning. 

3. He sleeps quiet. 

4 Try to read distinct 

5 Always walk careful in the dark. 

6 Never begin your work too vigorous. 
*!. Speak respect^l to your elders 
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LESSON XLII. 

A AND AN. — CARELESS USE OP A OB AN. — ^PLURAL ADJECnVES.^POSI- 
TION OF ADJECTIVES. — ^ALONB, ONLY, AGO, AND EN0X7QH. 

319. Certain adjectives demand especial notice. 

320. The specifying adjective a, since it signifies 
unity, is applied to nouns in the singular^ number only. 

An is used in like manner before nouns commencing 
with a vowel sound. It is also used before nouns com- 
mencing with A when the accent is not on the first syl- 
lable ; as, An historical treatise. 

321. The expresses greater definiteness, and is used 
before nouns in either number. 

Note. — 1*116 i^ sometimes an adverb ; as, The faster you run, the sooner 
you will overtake me. 

322. Adjectives are often used after intransitive or 
neuter verbs. They are true adjectives, though they 
doubtless have some effect in limiting the verb, as : " I 
boiled the egg hard'' Here hard is an adjective lim- 
iting egg, though it doubtless has some effect on the 
verb. 

Examples. — 1. We painted the house white. 2. 
I colored my coat black. 3. We cooked the meat, 
brown. 
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323. Note. — ^A careless use of a, an, and ihe^ their faulty omission or 
unnecessary repetition, is the source of many blunders in writing and 
speaking. He has tJie bible pr dictionary in his hand. This should be ^e 
bible or the dictionary^ unless you wish to be understood that Iho dic- 
tionary is the same thing as the bible. / Tiave an honest and a capable 
friend: incorrect, unless I am speaking of two friends. 

324. A few adjectives have plurals ; as, thisy these; 
that, ihosej one, ones; other, others. Ones and other Sy 
however, are always adjective pronouns. 

325. An adjective that has a plural form must agree 
with the noun which it limits, in number, as : These 
hinds of men. Those horses. This horse. Sometimes 
the pronoun them is incorrectly used instead of the ad- 
jective those; as, Them men are Indians. 

326. Adjectives are usually placed before the nouns 
which they limit, but alone, enough, only, and ago 
generally follow their nouns, as : 

1. " One alon^. 

The redbreast leaves his shivering mates." 

Thomson. 

2. " My castles are my king's alone.*' — Scott. 

3. " Many years ago there lived a strange hermit in 
the outskirts of Paris." 4. I have books enough. 

327. Alone and only are very often adverbs, and it 
requires some skill to place them so as to indicate what 
words they limit. " I have seen only James," means, 
I have seen no one but James. " I have only seen 
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James," means, I have seen James, but have only seen 
him (I have not talked with him, nor consulted him ; 
I have only seen him). In the first instance, only is an 
adjective, in the second, an adverb. 

328. Examples of only and alone as adjectives. 

1. *^ I was an only child.'' 2. You alone can inform 
me. 3. Henry was the only man who could outrun 
me.. 4. Are you alone ? 

5. " One alone. 

Grim, unknown. 

Wandered from the glittering rank." 

6. " Thou fill'st creation with thyself alone." 

QUESTIONS ANT} EXERCISES. 

How 13 a used ? How is an used ? How is the used ? Givo exam- 
ples of the improper usa of a, of an^ of the. Correct the following exer- 
cises : 1. "I must have either money or advice, so I must find the banker 
or lawyer." 2. " He is the president or the chief officer of the senate." 
3. George Washington, President of the United States, and the comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, died in the year It 99. 

What adjectives have plurals ? How should these agree with their 
nouns ? Correct the following exercises. 

1. These sort of people are always disagreeable. 2. I never could 
endure those kind of bookn 

How is them sometimes improperly used ? Correct the following ex- 
ercises. 

1. Bring me them books. 2. Them boots are worth five dollars. 3. 
Them boys are very rude. 

How is the adjective usually placed ? What adjectives are usually 
placed after their nouns 7 What can you say of only and alone f 
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LESSON XLIII. 

329. Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in 
the following examples. 

1. " Soft^ is the strain when zephyr gently flows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 
roar.'' — Pope, 

2. " Tis a time 

For memory and for teara. Within the deep 
Still chambers of the heart, a specter dim. 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of time. 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no * shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead ^ waste of life. 

3. The year 

Has gone, and with it many * a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow. 
Its shadow on each heart. In its swift course. 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful * — 
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And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man — ^and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim." — Prentice, 

4. " The knight alone ^ turned back." 

5. I heard no voice. 

330. Notes and References. — * Soft, an adjective, complement of 
is, and adjunct of strain, « No^ a specifying adjective. « Dead, a quali- 
fying adjective. « Many, a, and glorious are adjectives limiting throng : 
observe the curious position of a. * Beautiflil, an adjective pronoun. 
(See 271.) ^ Alone, see 327. 



LESSON XLIV. 

VERB, DEFINITION AND CLASSE& — ^INTRANSITIVE AND TRANSITIVE VERBS. 
— ^EXAMPLEa — NEUTER VERBS. — COMPLEMENT OP A NOUN OR PRO- 
NOUN.— THE VERBS LOOK, TASTE, FEEL, AND SMELL. — INTRANSITIVE 
AND TRANSITIVE VERBS MADE NEUTER. 

f 331. A Verb is a word which asserts^ qiiestions, or 
commandsA 

Examples. — 1. The ear hears. 2. Clouds Jly. 3. 
Henry listened. 4. The weaver makes cloth. 5. Is he 
angry ? 6. Sleep they soundly ? 7. " Beturn to thy 
dwelling, all lonely return" 

(a.) — ^In Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 the verbs assert, in Nos. 
5 and 6 they question, and in No. 7 they are used to 
command. 

332. Like sentences, verbs are of three kinds, viz., 
Transitive, Intransitive, and Neuter. 
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333. Note. — ^It has been remarked that sentences take their names 
from the verbs which they contain. 

334 An Intransitive Verb is one which requires no 
complement. 

335. Note. — ^The pupil will remember that " The complement of a 
yerb is the element required to complete its sense." 

Examples. — 1. The girls talk. 2. The stars set, 
A The sun rose, 4. Flowers blossom. 

336. A Transitive Verb is one which requires an 
object for its complement. 

Examples. — 1. Hunters KZZ lions. 2. The shepherd 
guards the sheep. 3. The Romans conquered the 
Bbitons. 4. The man wants food. 

337. A Neuter Verb is one which requires an ad- 
junct of its subject for its complement. 

Examples. — 1. The wall is white. 2. The earth 
is ROUND. 3. Arthur will he present. 4. The boy 
became a man. 5. The horse is a useful animal. 6. 
Men were seen talking together. 

338. The neuter verb presents more difficulties than the others. It 
should be remembered that while most grammarians dassify verbs as 
active, passive, and neuter, we classify them as intransitive, transitive, and 
neuier ; therefore, when we speak of a neuter verb, we mean one tliat is 
neither transitive nor intransitive. 

339. To THB Teacher. — ^At the first glance it seems like a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that a verb is called neuter because it is neither 
transitive nor intran^tive (not transitive), since these two divisions must 
necessarily include all verbs. The facts are these : 

All verbs which are not transitive are necessarily intransitive. 
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This brings among fntransitives, the common intransitive verbs, and 
also another class which differs widely from them, and, inasmuch as these 
verbs are neither transitive nor intransitive, (in the ordinary- sense of tV 
transiUv^ they are called neuter. 

340. The complement of a neuter verb is usually 
•an adjective or paHiciple, and it is easy to see that the 

subject is limited by this complement. Thus, in Ex- 
amples 1 and 2, it is plain that white and round de- 
scribe (and consequently limit) wall and earth, 

341. When the complement is a noun, it will always 
mean the same person or thing as the subject. Thus, 
in Example 5, horse and animal mean the same object, 
and animal may be regarded as an explanatory noun in 
a kind of apposition with horse, 

342. The most common neuter verbs are the verb 
he, with all its different tenses, seem, become, and a few 
others. However, the test must always be, ^^ Does this 
verb require a complement which is an adjunct of its 
subject ?" There is no verb that is, under all circum- 
stances, neuter. 

Examples of the verb be used intransitively. 

1. " It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful, 
And they are not.'' — Prentice. 

2. " I am, and therefore thou art' 3. " Troy was.'' 
(a.) — In these cases the verbs signify existence, and 

require no adjunct of the subject to complete their 

sense. They are therefore intransitive. 
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343. Note.— Thera b a false idea^ yery generally prevaleat, in refer- 
ence to the verb be, viz., that it is in all cases an asserter of existence. 
Instances like those gi7en above are the only ones where this is trua 
Whenever it is a true neuter verb (see 342), and requires a complement 
-which is an adjunct of ib) subject, it assuTnes existeDC3 and asserts some- 
thing else. Tlius, if I say " My child is sick," the existence of the child 
is assumed and its sickness asserted. The neuter verb is, in this respect, 
like all other verbs, except the verb exist If I say, The corn grows, I 
assume existence and assert growth. If I say, ^' The corn is growing,"' I 
do precisely the same thing. 



344. The verba looTcy fedj taste, smelly and some 
others of like nature, are frequently neuter, although 
they are usually either intransitive or transitive. When 
one of these is neuter, of course it should not be lim- 
ited by an adverb, but followed by a complement — an 
adnominal word — that can limit the subject. Of a 
person who is scrutinizing some object carefully and 
intently, we may say, " He looks sharply ;" but if it 
is a sharp-looking man, we must say, " He looks sharp." 
A blind man can not look sharply, but he can look as 
sharp as another. It is a shocking untruth to say that 
an apple tastes pleasantly, for an apple can not perforin 
the act of tasting at all. But to say an apple tastes 
pleasant, is merely to assert that it has a pleasant 
tiiste. Those who know something of grammar fre- 
quently make this mistake, while among the ignorant 
it seldom occurs. 

345. Many verbs, usually intransitive or transitive, 
,are occasionally made neuter. 
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Examples. — 1. The boy grows tall. 2. The mau 
its crazy. 3. He appears embarrassed. 



QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is a verb ? Give examples. How many kinds of verbs are 
there ? Name them. From what do sentences take their names ? Wliat 
is an intransitive verb ? Give examples. "What is the complement of a 
verb ? What is a tnmsitive verb 7 Is the assertion complote without a 
complement? What is the object of a verb ? (Seo 25.) Give exam- 
plea of transitive verbs. What is a neuter verb ? Give examples. Show 
what differences exist between a neuter and a transitive verb. How 
many kinds of verbs require complements ? How many do not 7 What 
must the complement of a neuter verb be 7 What must the complement 
of a transitive verb be? Wliat does neuter mean? What do most 
grammarians mean by a neuter verb? What do wo mean when wo 
speak of the same ? What is usually the complement of a neuter verb 7 
What else may be 7 What can you say of the complement when it is a 
noun ? Name tho most common neuter verbs. Are any verbs always 
neuter 7 What must always be the test 7 What question will discover 
tho object if the verb bo transitive 7 If the verb have no complement, 
to what clas3 does it belong 7 " God says / om." What kind of a verb 
is am f *' I om strong." What kind of a verb is am f 

In the following examples, name the class to which each vcsb belongs, 
and point out its complement, if it have one. 

1. God sees me. 

2. We saw several men in the wood. 

3. The miller stood by his wheel 

4. I know my own business. 

5. The elephant is a huge animaL 

6. They were, but they are not (They existed, but do not exist now.) 
7 The boys struck the beggar. 

8. The workmen struck for higher wages. 

9. He looks sick. 

10. The village is built on a hilL 

11. He feels &int. 

Should we say, " He feels faint," or " He feel^ faintly 7" What doea 
•* He feels Ciintly " mean 7 " I am treO." What doea weU limit ? •• I 
am 5ic&." What does «/<* limit? " He works «wC" What does «;«« 
limit here 7 Is well always an adnominal word ? 
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LESSON XLV. 

346. Select the verbs in the following lesson^ and 
give the class to which each one belongs. Point out 
the subject of each verb. Point out its object if it is 
transitive, and its complement if it is neuter. 

" His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allowed. 
'The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
l^at by his fire, and talked the night away. 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
j^houldered his crutch^ and showed how fields were 

won. 
jPleased with his guests, the goo4 man learned to glow, 
And quite forgoti their vices in their woe ; 
'Careless their merits or their faults to ^c^b, 
pis pity gave ^ ere charity began. 

Thus, to ^ relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
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But, in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept ; he prayed and felt for alL 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged oflFspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay,^ 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way/ 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And soiTow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ^ ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wret<jh to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise/' 

34*7. Notes And REFERENCEa — * Gave is generally a transitive verb. 
It is here intransitive. Never look beyond the sentence in which a verb 
occurs to determine its class. ' To relieve is a verbal noun, an infinitive, 
subject of was. « Delay is object of reproved, < Way is object of led, 
• Sovl is object of fied. 



LESSON XLVI. 

VERBALS. — SUBJECT OP A PARTICIPLE. — IMPERFECT PARTICIPLES. — 
PERFECT PARTICIPLES. — PASSIVE PARTICIPLES. 

348. Vdrbals are words derived immediately from 
verbs, retaining their nature but performing the office 
of other pirts of speech. 

349. Verbals are of two kinds, viz., Participles and 
Infi2iitive& 
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Examples of Verbals. — 1. Turning suddenly, I saw 
my enemy. 2. To err is human. 3. To lift a great 
weight requires great strength. 4 I punished him for 
deceiving me. 5. Writing steadily is tiresome work. 
6. He tried to injure me. 7. Did he come to visit you ? 
8. The man, stooping^ saw the ring on the ground. 

(a.) — The words italicized above are all verbals. 
Turning is derived from the verb turn. It is a partici- 
ple, and performs the oflSce of an adnominal word 
limiting /. To err is a verbal, an infinitive, used as a 
noun. It is subject of is. To lift^ a verbal, from the 
verb lifty is used as a noun. Deceiving is a verbal, 
from the verb deceive^ and is used as a noun, the name 
of an act. It is an essential element of a phrase. To 
injure is a verbal, an infinitive. It is used as a noun, 
and is object of a verb. To visit performs the office of 
an adverb. Stooping performs the office of an adnom- 
inal word limiting: man. 



"o 



I. Participles. 

350. The Subject of a Participle is the word which 
the participle limits. 

351. Every verb (not defective) has at. least two 
participles, one Imperfect and one Perfect 

352. An Imperfect Participle is one that shows the 
act or condition of its subject, unfinished or imperfect. 

Examples. — 1. Richard, hearing a footstep, started 
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np. 2. The Jew was buying the ring. 3. My brother, 
being sick, could uot attend. 4. The boy is sleeping 
quietly. 5. The soldier, running violently against me, 
nearly knocked me down. 6. Several swans were swim- 
ming on the lake. ^ 

353. The imperfect participle is formed by annexing 
ing to the verb. 

354. Rules for spelling, Nos. I., II., and III. (see 297, 
298, 299) should be applied in forming these participles. 

355. A Perfect Participle is one that shows the act 
or condition of its subject, finished ox perfect 

Examples: — 1. My companions, Aat^my deserted vne^ 
pushed on through the forest. 2. The countryman, 
having seen the city, rode homeward. 

356. Perfect participles are composed of two words, 
the first of which is having, and the second, the verb 
with ed annexed. 

(a.) — In irregular verbs (of which we shall soon 
learn) this second word is variously formed, as in Ex- 
ample No. 2, above. 

357. The transitive verb, in addition to the partici- 
ples above mentioned, has a third called Passive ; ifc is 
thus named because it represents its subject as ax:t€d 
upon, and consequently passive. 

Examples. — 1. The carpenter, injured by the fiill, 
lay groaning on the ground. 2. Napoleon, beaten by 
his enemies, became an exile and an outcast. 3. The 
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warrior, pierced with many wounds, fell from his 
horse. 

358. The passive participle is the same, in form, as 
the perfect participle, except having is not prefixed. 

359. The passive participle always shows completion, 
and is, therefore, a perfect participle. 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is a verbal ? How many kinds ore there ? Give examples of 
verbals. Give examples of participles. From what verbs are the fol- 
lowing participles derived : hearing^ seeing^ eatingy having listened^ having 
observed^ etc. ? What is the subject of a participle ? How many par- 
ticiples will every verb have? Do any verbs have more? Give the 
names of the two participles of every verb. Give examples. What is 
an imperfect participle ? How is it formed ? What rules for ppelling 
should be observed in writing these partfciples ? Should we write drop* 
ing or dropping t careing or caring t Wiiy ? How is the perfect par- 
ticiple formed ? "What is a perfect participle ? Should we write stoped 
or stopped f loveed or loved f Of how many words is a perfect participle 
composed ? What is the first ? The second ? What verbs have three 
participles ? What is this third participle called ? Why ? How is it 
formed ? 

Point out the participles in the following examples, and name the dass 
to which each belongs, and the noun or pronoun which it limits. 

1. Seeing my mistake, I withdrew. 

2. Having learned his lesson, James engaged in play. 

3. The robber was killed. 

4. My friend, having undertaken the work, refused to abandon it. 

5. The soldiers, dressed in gaudy uniform, now appeared on the plain. 
Write the two participles of the following verbs : walk, eat, live, run, 

scream, move, desire^ drop, stop, see, hop, go, fear, know, thrive, illu- 
minate, carry, suppose^ hurry, curry, weave, mope, dig. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

PABnOIPLBS ENDDTG IN DTG.— PARTICIPLES CX)1IP0UNDBD WITH HAVING. 
— PASSIVE PARTICIPLES. 

360. To THE Teacher. — In the following lesson will be found certain 
testa and exercises adapted to assist the learner in distinguishing the va- 
rious kinds of participles, and in mastering the distinction between par- 
ticiples and verbs having the same form. Much patience and ingenuity 
of illustration on your part are required in order to bring these words 
properly before a class. It must not be forgotten that participial or verbal 
nouns are participles, 

361. Nearly all words of more than one syllable 
ending in ing, are either imperfect participles or parti- 
cipial nouns. 

362. When they limit their subjects by showing their 
act or state, they are true participles. 

Examples. — 1. We saw a ship flying before the 
wind. 2. The waves were tossing. 3. The leaves are 
growing, 4. Are you coming ? 5, A gliding river 
wandering through the meadow. 6. Fighting desper- 
ately, they soon became exhausted. 

363. When such words are the names of acts or states 
of being, they are called participial, or, more correctly, 
verbal nouns. 

Examples. — 1. Flying does not tire a bird. 2. He 
hid my knife by tossing it into the grass. 3. Our 
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amusement was skating. 4. He eji^ojoA, fishing as much 
as he disliked writing. 5. My principal labor was 
capying his notes. 

(a.) — In Example No. 5, above, copying is another 
name for the subject, labor ^ and is, therefore, a verbal 
noun ; but if I say, " I was copying his notes," copy- 
ing shows an act or state of its subject, and is, there- 
fore, a true participle. 

364. The word having followed by a noun, is simply 
the imperfect participle of the verb have, and the noun 
following is its object ; as, " Having a hnife in my 
hand, I defended myself." When another participle 
follows this word (having), the two form a perfect par- 
ticiple. 

365. Examples. — 1. Having heard him speak, I 
remembered his voice. 2. Having punished me enough, 
he became more amiable. 3. The vagabond having 
stolen his supper, went to the woods to eat it. 

366. Passive participles often have the same forms as 
the past tenses of the verbs from which they are de- 
rived. A little practice will enable you to distinguish 
them. 

367. Point out the verbs and the participles in the 
following examples.^ 

1. A sword, ornamented with gold, lay on the table. 
2. The workman, hurt by the fall, lay groaning on the 
ground. 3. A book, bound in leather, fell from the 
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shelf. 4. We ornamented the sword with gold. 5. 
The fall hurt him. 6. They bound the book in leather. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

When are words ending in ing true participles? Give examples. 
When are they participial nouns ? Give examples. 

Point out the true participles and the verbal nouns in the following 
examples; also, toll the offices of the participial nouns, and show what 
words are limited by the tnio participles. 

1. •* In the beginning, God created tho heaven and the earth." 2. I 
am beginning my task. 3. Is ho working ? 4. You can finish it by 
v/orking industriously. 5. Gambling was the cause of his troubles. 6. 
His business was gambling. 7. He was gambling. 8. I saw him gam- 
bling. 9. His being poor did not prevent his being honest. 

Select the perfect and the imperfect participles in the following examples. 

1. Having possession of the country, ho ruled it as he pleased. 2. 
Having heard the news, ho rejoiced. 3. My guest having robbed me, 
ran away in the night. 4. The soldier, having a gun in his bands, stood 
his ground. 

Point out tho vorbs and tho passive participles in the following ex- 



1. The sworJ, struck from his hands, fell to tho ground. 2. " A city 
set on a hill can not be hid." 3. I am fatigued. 4. The journey fatigued 
me. 5. Walking wearied the old man. 6. The old man, wearied by his 
walk, sat down to rest. *?. The house was burned. 8. They burned tho 
bouse. 9. The house, burned to ashes, was never rebuilt 



LESSON XLVIII. 

TRAKSmVE TARTIOIPLES. — XEUTER PARTICIPLES. — C05£PLE>IENT OF A 
NEUTER PARTICIPLE. — PASSIVE PARTICIPLES. 

368. Participles, like the verbs from -which they are 
derived, are Transitive, Intransitive, or Nenter. Tran- 
sitive Participles require an obj(3ct. 
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Examples. — 1. The carpenter was building a house. 
2. Are you stating the facts ? 3. Having known the 
circumstances, I was able to judge of his motives. 

(a.)— In these cases, the nouns houscy facts, and cir- 
cumstances are objects of the several participles, and 
should be parsed as such. 

369. The Neuter Participle will be followed by its 
complement. 

Examples. — 1. Oscar, being sick, staid at home. 2. 
Having been insane once, he was considered a doubtful 
counsellor now. 3. Being a soldier, I knew how to 
obey ordere. 

(a.) — In these examples the words sick, insane, and 
soldier are complements of the participles. 

370. The complement of any neuter verb is an ad- 
junct of its subject : now the subject of a participle is 
the word which it limits, therefore it follows that the 
complement of a neuter participle limits the same word 
that the participle limits, or, that a neuter participle 
and its complement limit the same word. In Example 
No. 2, given above, having been and its complement 
insane, both limit he, the subject of having been. In 
the first example, sick and being both limit Oscar, In 
the third, soldier, the complement of being, means the 
same person that I, its subject, does. 

371. In reference to the passive participle, it is per- 
haps well to say that it is the sum and substance of the 
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passive voice of our verb. Our verb has no real passive 
voice ; when we wish to express what a passive voice 
would express if our verb had one, we employ a neuter 
sentence which has a passive participle for its comple- 
ment, as : "I am struck," " He was killed, " The field 
is plowed,'' etc. These sentences belong in the class 
with those which have any other kind of adnominal 
word for a complement, as : " He is sick," etc. The 
passive participle is always an adnominal word. 

372. Parse the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and par- 
ticiples in the following Exercises. 

Models for Parsing Participles : 

Advising him to mind his own business, I left him. 

373. Advising is an imperfect transitive participle, 
an adnominal word, limiting J. "Adnominal words 
limit nouns and pronouns." 

The lad was beaten. 

374. Beaten is a passive participle, an adnominal 
word, limiting lad. (Prin. X.) 

STS. Note. — The complement of a neuter verb always limits its sub- 
ject 

Having been twice a consul, he retired to private life 
376. Having been (see 356) is a perfect neuter par- 
ticiple, adnominal, limiting he, (Prin. X.) 

Having been known by many who were present, he 
could not conceal himself. 
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377. Having been is parsed as atove. Knovm is a 
passive participle, an adnominal word, limiting he. 
(See 370.) 

1. The lion, knowing tho impossibility^ of my escape, 
lay quietly down. 

2. The sleepy sentinel was alarmed ^ by a voice call- 
ing from the rock above. 

3. The good king, overcome by treachery, yielded to 
his enemies. 

4. William, being* somewhat foolish, easily agreed 
to the absurd proposal. 

6. " Sisyphus forever toiling, 
Was the type of toiling * men, 
While the stone of power, recoiling. 
Crushed them back to earth again 1 
Stem Prometheus, bound * and bleeding. 
Imaged man in mental chain. 
While the vultures on him feeding 
Were the passions' ^ vengeful reign." — Hale, 

3t8. Notes and References. — ' Impossibility is a noun, object of 
the imperfect transitive participle knowing. « Alarmed, a passive partici- 
ple, limiting he. * Being, an imperfect neuter participle. Its complement 
ia foolish. Both words limit WiUiam, (Sec 370.) < ToUing. Many 
grammarians call participles used ^before nouns, in this way, participial 
adjectives. I do not see a sufficient reason for tho distinction. Parse it 
as an imperfect participle limiting rnen. * Bound and bleeding both limit 
Prometheus. « Passions\ a noun, adnominal by possession. Possessive 
nouns, although they are adnominal words, can not properly be called 
adjectives. They are still nouns. They still retain their gender, person, 
and number, and may bo limited by adjectives. 
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QUBSnOKS AND EXEBCISBS. 

What new diyisioiis of participles are you taught in this lesson? What 
is a transitlFe participle ? Give examples. What is an intransitive par- 
ticiple ? Give examples. What is a neuter participle ? Give examples. 
What does the complement of a neuter participle limit ? What can you 
say of the passive participle ? Make three neuter sentences, each having 
an adjective for a complement Make three neuter sentences, each hav- 
ing a passive participle for its complement What does the complement 
of a neuter participle limit ? 



LESSON XLIX. 



379. Parse the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and par- 
ticiples in the following exercises. 

1. A fearful plague raged in a great city. In the 
narrow streets where the poor^ were crowded together, 
the hot breath of the pestilence withered up hundreds^ 
in a day. Those not stricken^ down, fled, and left the 
suffering * and the dying to their fate. Terror extin- 
guished all human sympathies. 

2. In the midst of these dreadful scenes, a man clad * 
in plain garments — a stranger^ — approached the plague- 
stricken^ city. — Arthur, 

3. Much depends on your pupil's composing,^ but 
more on his reading, frequently. — Camphell. 

4 There is a rumor of his having^ defrauded his 
creditors. 

5. " Locke said, ho attributed what '^ little he knew 
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to bis not having ^^ been ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion." 

6. There is no necessity for your making " such an 
outcry. 

7. His beiug*^ a thief was due to his early training." 

8. Isaac, being a Jew, would not eat the pork. 

9. The soldiers, having been camping in the snow for 
a month, thought their quarters *^ luxurious. 

380. Notes and References. — ' Poor is an adjective pronoun. (See 
269.) ' Hundreds is a noun. ' What kind of a participle I3 stricken^ and 
what does it limit? * Suffering and dying are not true participial nouns. 
They are adiiominal participles standing for nouns suppressed. They 
miijht properly be called participial pronouns. Just as adjectives stand- 
ing for their nouns are called adjective pronouns. In the following ex- 
ample, sufiTering is a participial noun; ' Sufifering purifies the heart" 
The differenco is plain. The following are examples like the one referred 
to above : 

" And midst the dead and dying.'^ — Norton. 

** We relieved the wounded and buried the slain.^^ 

• What kind of a participle is dadf * Sea 122. ' An adnominal word 
hmiting city. It is composed of a noun and a participlo. Since there is 
no verb to derive it from, it is best called an adjective. * Composing is a 
verbal noun, and pupiVs is an adnominal word limiting it — a noun pos- 
sossive. The same may bo said of reading and Jiis. Frequently also 
limits reading and composing^ but it is an adverbial word. It must bo 
remembered that verbal nouns have two natures ; they are nouns retain- 
ing the nature of verbs. In their noun nature, they may bo limited by 
adnominal words, and, at tho same time, in their verb nature, by adverbial 
words. * Having defrauded is a perfect participial (or verbal) noun, essen- 
tial element of phrase. Uis is an adnominal word by posseasion, limiting 
it. *" What is an adjective, limiting tho adjective pronoun Utile, It is 
also a relative pronoun, object of knew. LltUe U the object of attributed, 
" Having been^ a perrcct neuter participial (or verbal) noun. The is an 
adjective limiting it m its noun nature, and not is an adverb limiting it 
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in its verb nature. Ashamed is a passive participle, complement of Aov- 
ing been. It is difficult to tell what ashamed limits, though I suppose ifc 
limits the pronoun his, ** Making^ a verbal noun, essential element of 
phrase. ^* Being is a neuter participial (or verbal) noun, and Ai9 is a pro- 
nouD, aduominal by possession, limiting it. Thief is its complement. 
*• Training is a verbal noun. " Quarters luxuriotAS, (See 99.) 



LESSON L, 



381. Parse tlio nouns, pronouns, and adnominal 
words in the following exercises : , 

1. We were afterward hailed by an old gentleman 
dressed in shabby garments, and leaning on a heavy oak 
stick. 

2. " Eternal rocks frowned upon us from every side,, 
white above, great masses of black clouds rolled east- 
ward before the rising wind. From beyond the far ^ hills^ 
came the noise of the loud thunder." 

3. " Daughter of Crete ! how one brief hour, 

E'en in thy young love's early morn, * 
Sends storm and darkness o'er thy bower." 

4 " Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water ; 
All the sky is stained with purple, 
All the water flushed with crimson 1 
1 
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No ; it is the Bed Swan floating, 
Diving down beneath the water ; 
To the sky its wings are lifted, 
With its blood the waves are reddened." 

Longfellow. 

6. Having gained the confidence of his friends, he has 
basely betrayed it ; having accepted an office, he has 
failed to perform its duties ; and, having enlisted in« good 
cause, he has shown himself too cowardly^ to advance in it. 

6. Being weary of this kind of life, I made arrange* 
ments to visit Europe with an old friend. 

7. Having been * seen carrying away the cloth, he 
was, of course, convicted of the theft. 

382. Notes and References. — ^ Far is an adjective, limiting hUis, 
* OowarcUy^ an adjective, limiting himself. * Having been is a perfect 
neuter participle, limiting ?ie. Seen is the complement of having been^ 
and an adjunct of Ae, and carrying is an ipiperfect transitive participle, 
also limiting Tie. 



LESSON LL 



383. Any participle used as the name of an act is 
called a Verbal Nomt 

384. Note. — ^Passive participles are not used as verbal nouns. 

385. The participle thus used has no definite subject. 

386. Parse the participles, nouns, and pronouns in 
the following exercises. 
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1. He had a great fancy for hunting and fishing. 2. 
For the first year my principal employment was sweep- 
ing* my master's store. 3. Taking^ a madman's sword 
from him is not robbing him. 4 My greatest pleasure, 
reading^ my brother's books, was taken ^ from me. 5. 
They shot the guide for betraying them. 6. The gag 
in his mouth did not prevent his * roaring.^ 7. You 
can not prevent my going immediately. 8. His forbid- 
ding our correspondence did not end our acquaintance. 
9. They escaped us by hiding. 

Model for Oral Parsing : 
He had a great fancy for hunting and fishing. 
(a.) — Hunting SLndJishing are verbal nouns, essential 
elements of a phrase. 

387. Notes and References. — ^ Sweeping ia a verbal noun, comple- 
ment of a neuter verb. ' Taking^ subject of a sentence. It is transitive, 
and sword is its object ' Heading is in apposition with pleasure. * Taken,, 
a passive participle, limiting pleasure, • ffis^ a personal pronoun, pos- 
sessive form, and an adnominal word, limiting roaring. • Boaringj a 
verbal noun, object of prevent, 

888. To THE Teacher.— Keep before your class the fact that every 
verbal has two characters. It always retains many of the powers of the 
verb. No matter whether, in its second character, it is a noun, an ad- 
nominal word, or an adverb, it still retains its verbal nature. If it is 
from a transitive verb, it will take an object ; if from a neuter verb, it 
will take a complement. In its verb character, it is very frequently lim- 
ited by an adverb, as in Na 1, above. Thus, we may have the subject 
of a sentence, in its two characters, limited both by on adjective and an 
adverb, and having, besides, an object " ThiswTiting letters industriously 
is hard work." In this example, writing^ a verbal noun, is, in its noun 
character, limited by the adjective (his. In its verb character, it is lim- 
ited by the adverb industrioustgf and takes leiiers for its object 
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LESSON LII. 

INFINITIVES. — DBPINITION. — TOBM. QF THE INFIM ITIVB.— INf INITI V I OW 
THE VERB BE. — WHEN THE SUBJECT OF AN INFINITrVB IS NOT BE- 
PEATED. — ^INTINinVE AS SUBJECT, AS OBJECT, AS COMPLEMENT, AS 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENT, AS AN ADJUNCT.— WHEN IT IS A VEBBAL NOUN. 
— PERFECT INFINrrrVES.— ORDER Of PABSINO. 

389. Verbals of the second class are called Infinitives. 

390. Infinitives are words having the same form as 
verbs, and retaining, in many respects, their nature, 
but performing the office of other parts of speech. 

391. The infinitive has the following peculiarities : 

I. It is of the same form as the ordinary present 
tense, except it often has before it the word to — as ; to 
hear, to see, to walk, to ride, to run, etc. 

(a.) Note. — The verb be is an oxceptioD. Its present is am^ are^ or w, 
and its infinitive is be, 

II. It never changes its form, whatever be the person 
or number of its subject — ^as, " I directed him to go," 
" He directed you to go," " You directed me to go." 

(a.) — ^In the first example the subject of the infinitive 
is him (third person), in the second you (second per- 
son), in the third me (first person), but the form of the 
infinitive, to go, remains the same. 
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(b.) — ^NOTB. — The subject of the infinitive, when it is the same as the 
subject of the sentence, is not repeated ; as, " He expected to go." Here, 
he is the subject both of the principal verb and of the infinitive to go, 

III. It can never be the principal verb in a sentence. 

IV. It may be subject or object of a verb. 
Examples. — 1. To walk tires me. 2. To live is not 

all of life. 3. He undertook to thwart me. 4. We 
desire to return. 

(a.) — ^In Examples Nos. 1 and 2, to live and to walk 
are subjects of their respective verbs. In Nos. 3 and 
4, the infinitives are in the objective relation. 

V. It may be the complement of a neuter verb. 
Examples. — 1. My wish is to return. 2. His duty 

was to tvatch for th^ appearance of boats. 3. My 
amusement was to draw caricatures of my teacher. 

(a.) Note. — This construction must not be confused with the follow- 
ing t "I am 6> ^0," " He id to visit me," eta This is a substitute for a 
future tense, and will be explained hereafter. When the infinitive is a 
trae complement of the neuter verb, it always means the same thing as 
the subject 

(b.) — ^Th^infinitive was formerly sometimes made the essential element 
of a phrase ; as, " What came ye forth for to see ?" This uso of the in- 
flnitive is now obsolete, and condemned by good usage. 

(c.) — Infinitives used as subject, object^ complement in a sentence, or 
essential element of a phrase, are to be classed and parsed as verbal 
nouns. 

VI. It may be an adnominal or an adverbial adjunct. 
Examples. — 1. Now is the time to speak. 2. A 

wish to see you has brought me here. 3. A necessity 
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to act certainly exists. 4. My proposal to hdp him was 
xeceived with derision. 5. I have found a place to live. 
' (a.) — The above infinitives are all adnominal ad- 
juncts. 

6. I am happy to ariswer. 7. He ran to meet me. 
S. They shouted to scare us. 9. They hid to deceive 
us. 

(b.) — These infinitives are all adverbial adjuncts. 

392. Verbs, not defective, have two infinitives ; a 
present infinitive, like those given above, and a perfect 
infinitive. 

393. The perfect infinitive is generally formed by 
prefixing the words to have to the perfect participle. 





Infinitives. '. 


Prtaeni 


PerfccL 


To hear. 


To have heard. 


To walk 


To have walked. 


To run. 


To have run. 


To know. 


To have known. 



Models for Parsing Infinitives : 
I desire to see you. 

394. To see is a present, transitive infinitive, a verbal 
noun, object of the verb desire. 

To have seen you is sufficient. 

395. To have seen is a perfect, transitive infinitive^ a 
verbal noun, subject in a sentence. 
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(a.) — ^When the infinitive is transitive, it, of course, 
requires an object. In the last example, the object of 
the infinitive is you, 

I ran to meet him. 

396. To meet is a present, transitive infinitive, an 
adverbial adjunct, limiting ran. 

Here is the place to live. 

397. To live is a present, intransitive infinitive, an 
adnominal adjunct, limiting jjtoce. 

" I expected <o 6e a martyr." 

398. lb 6e is a present, neuter infinitive, a verbal 
noun, object of expected. 

399. When the infinitive is neuter, it will always 
have a complement. In the example above, the com- 
plement is martyr. This word is parsed like any noun 
which is a complement. When the complement of an 
infinitive is an adnominal word, it always limits the 
subject of the infinitive. 

" The patient began to be wild." 
In this and similar examples the subject of the in- 
finitive is the same as the subject of the principal verb 
(See 390, II. b.), and the adjective wild should be 
parsed as limiting patient. 

400. When the infinitive is a verbal noun, its subject 
is often indefinite. If, under such circumstances, it 
chances to be neuter, it is often difficult to tell what its 
complement limits, for the very reason that its subject 
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is indefinite; as, "To be angry -without a cause is 
cricked." Here the subject of to be is unknown, there- 
ibre we can not tell what the adjective angry limits. 
In parsing it, we can only say it is complement of be, 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What are verbals of the second class called? Define an infinitive. 
"WTiat is the first peculiarity of verbs infinitive ? The second ? The 
third? The fourth? Give examples. The fifth? Give examples. 
When is the infinitive called a verbal noun ? Give examples of the in- 
finitive used as essential clement of a phrase. Is this use of infinitives 
proper now ? What does obsolete mean ? Give examples of the infini- 
tive used adnominally. Give examples of it used adverbially. Hovtr 
:many infinitives do verbs have ? What are they called ? How are per- 
'fect infinitives formed ? Why are they called perfect infinitives ? Give 
the two infinitives corresponding with the following verbs : walk, run, 
4EPee, hear, know, read, learn, move, talk, regard, excite. Describe the 
parsiDg of infinitive& Parse the verbs infinitive in the following ex- 
amples: 

1. I desire to speak. 

2. We are glad to see you. 

3. They expected to cheat us. 

4. The promise is difficult to fulfill 

0. 5. To break an agreement is dishonorable. 



LESSON nil. 

TXRBS FOLLOWED BY INFINITrVES WITHOUT " TO."— SOME OP THESE ARE 
TRANSITIVE. — SOME ARE INTRANSITIVE. — SUBSTITUTES FOR FUTURE 
TENSES. — VERBS THAT LACK INFINITIVES. 

401. After bid, dare^ letj make^ need, «ee,/eeZ, hear, 
may, can, must, shall, toill, might, could, taould, should, 
and do, the infinitive is used without the word to. 
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(a.) — This list of verbs should be carefully committed 
to memory. 

402. Bid J dare, let, make, need, see, feel, hear, and 
do are transitive verbs. Do and dare take the infini- 
tives which follow them for their objects. 

ExAMPLES.—^l. We dare go. 2. I do hear you. 
(a.) — In these examj)les the infinitives go and hear 
are objects of the verbs which they follow. 

403. Bid, let, need, see, feel, and hear take an infini- 
tive with its subject, for an object. (See 98.) 

Examples. — 1. "Heaven bids you come" 2. They 
let us depart in peace. 3. We saw the clouds move, 
4. I felt him touch my shoulder. 5. Have you heard 
the lady sing 'i 

404 May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, would, 
and should are intransitive, and are always followed by 
an infinitive without to. This infinitive is always an 
adjunct of the verb. 

Examples. — 1. My friend can sing. 2. The chil- 
dren must wait, 3. You m{iy go, 4. I will interrupt 
you. • 5. I might have helped you. 6. They could help 
me. 

(a.) — ^When I say, as in No. 1, above, " My friend 
can ," I merely say he has power or ability in gen- 
eral. The expression is as broad as I can make it ; but 
when I add the infinitive sing, I limit all this power or 
ability to one act. Therefore sing powerfully limits the 
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verb carij and is an adverbial adjunct. The same may 
be said of the remaining examples. 

405. The verbs may^ can^ musty shall, and willy taken 
with their infinitives, often form substitutes for a fu- 
ture tense. If I wish to foretell an act, and at the 
same time express ability, I say, " I can go ;" if I wish 
to express necessity, " I mitst go ;" if I wish to ex- 
press future time in connection with doubt, I say, " I 
may go ;" in connection with determination, " I wiU 
go/' etc., etc. 

(a.) — Any of the verbs mentioned above. No. 405, 
may^ with the assistance of an infinitive, form a sub- 
stitute for a future tense, though none of them must 
necessarily be so used. I may say, " I will go," and 
express mere willfulness, without reference to time. 
" You shall go " may express mere necessity or compul- 
sion. So of the remainder of the list. 

(b.) — Shall and will, being somewhat similar in 
meaning, require some rules for their correct use. If 
one says, " I will read," he foretells the act of reading, 
ahd expresses his own will in the matter. If hi says, 
" I shall read," he foretells the act of reading in refer- 
ence to duty or obligation. In the first person, then, 
it is more kind and courteous to foretell by means of 
the word shall, as will may be construed to indicate 
willfulness or obstinacy. In the second and third per- 
son, however, it is better to say will, unless you desire 
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to express compulsion. Thus, " You wUl go/' refers 
the act of going to your own will. While " You shall 
go/' indicates compulsion or exercise of authority, 
which should generally be avoided. These rules are, 
however, often modified by emphasis, inflection, tone, 
etc. 

406. KOTE. — ^The grammarians call shall and will^ with their infinitivefl, 
fatore tenses, though thej hardlj possess stronger claims than the other 
yerfos in the above list. 

407. The verbs mayy catty musty shallj willy and ought 
have no infinitives. 

408. The verbs may, shall, should, an4 others, are 
often omitted, and the infinitive is used alone. 

Examples. — 1. " Though He (shcUl or should) slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him." 2. If he (shall) reprove 
me, I will not reply. 3. " If the proposition (shalT) 
he confirmed, I will submit." 4. " If the body {shaU 
or rrmst) die, shall the soul also perish ?" 

40^ Note. — ^This form of the yerb is regarded by many grammarians 
as a subjunctiye mode of the yerb. It can, howeyer, be plainly shown 
that the aboye explanation is the true one. {See MuUigan^s ChramTnar, 
p. 111.) This form of expression, howeyer, is going into disuse. It is 
well to ayoid it Webster condemns it altogether. 

Models for Parsing Infinitives : 
- " We dare not listen." 

410. Listen is a present, intransitive infinitive, a 
verbal noun, object of dare. 
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" The stranger did not arrive.'' 

411. Arrive is a present, intransitive infinitive, a 
Terbal noun, object of did. 

"If he jail, we will help him." 

412. Fail is a present, intransitive infinitive, an ad- 
verbial adjunct, limiting aJuzU or ahovld^ suppressed. 

" Let me come in.*' 

413. Come is a present, intransitive infinitive, a verbal 
noun, which, with its subject, forms the object of let, 

" I can hear you. ' 

414. Hear is a present, intransitive infinitive, an ad- 
verbial adjunct, limiting can. 

" We might have helped them." 

415. Have helped is a perfect, transitive infinitive, an 
adverbial adjunct, limiting might 

416. Parse the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, partici- 
ples, and infinitives in the following exercises. 

1. IMd yoij hear* me calP you? 2. How many 
pounds can you Jif t ? 3. Who will help * us ? 4. 
Dare you stand in niy way ? 5. " He dares not touch 
a hair of Cataline." 6. The hunter was looking for 
squirrels. 7. The line A B/ let * fall « on the line D, 
forms a right angle. 8. They will Jisten to me. 9. 
" Though He -slay ^ me, yet will I trust in Him." 

417. Notes akd REPEBBiroB& — » Eear, an infinitive after didi t^o P*^ 
tense of do. a CaU, with its subject me^ forms the object of hear. ' Help^ 
an infinitive after wiU, « A B is a nouni in apposition with line. * Let 
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is a passive participle. • FaU^ an infinitive after let, ' Slayj an infinitive 
after shall or akotdd suppressed. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What verbs are followed by the infinitive without to f "Which of these 
are transitive ? Which take the infinitive alone as object ? Which take 
an mfinitive and its subject as object ? Which are limited by an ad- 
verbial infinitive ? Show how the infinitive limits the principal verb in 
the following sentences: I can talk. You must go. We will return.. 
Foretell the act of reading m reference to your aMUty to read; in refer- 
ence to necessity ; in reference to determination ; in reference to doubt 
Which of these verbs form our so-called future tense ? What verbs lack 
infinitives ? Why can we not say, " I will ought," " I will can," " I do 
ought," etc. ? Give examples of infinitives after shaXl^ sJumld, must, etc., 
suppressed. 

418. To THE Teacher. — ^This lesson will severely test your ability to 
explain and illustrate. Tho first difficulty will occur in showing that 
dare and do are transitive, and that the infinitives following them are 
their objects. Take a sentence like the following : " They endured all 
thmgs, they dared (ventured) all things." Here things is evidently the 
object of dared. Now compare the following sentences : " He dared all 
thmgs," " Ho dared enter the cage of the lions." As to do, one can not ' 
do without doing something, and the something done, is the object When 
I say, " I c?o hear you," this something done is represented by the verbal 
noun hear, 

419. Some of our grammarians regard the words following may, can, 
shall, win, do, eta, ordinary present tenses, and not infinitives. How- 
ever, our best grammatical authorities, such as Latham, Mulligan, Fowler, 
Harsh, and Welch, sustain the views given in this lesson. Whoever 
denies it, should first satisfactorily analyze the following sentence : " I 
can and dare and will go." He should also account for the fact that 
you can not form the future tense of can^ ought, must, nor of any verb 
that has no infinitive. He shordd also account for tho fact that we say, 
I can, win, shaU, or must be (not am). Since this neuter verb he is tho 
only one whose present tense differs from its infinitive, this last example 
affords a complete test of the whole question. If all these things do not 
satisfy' him, let him observe how these very same verbs are followed in the 
German, where the infinitive is strongly marked. 
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LESSON LIV. 
Tense. 

nVSB. — DEFINITXON, ETa — ^TDfB AND STATE. — ^NITICBBR OV TENSES AND 
SYNOPSIS. — ^EXPLANATION OV SYNOPSI& 

420. The necessity of speaking of events that occur- 
red long since, of those that are now occurring, and 
of those that are yet to take place, first gave rise to 
certain changes in the form of the verb to indicate 
time, 

421. Tense is the change in the form of the verb to 
show Time and State. 

422. There are three timesy viz., the Present; the 
Past; and the Fntore. 

423. By State, in the above definition, is meant the 
Perfection or the Imperfection of an act. 

424. In each of the three times there are two ways 
of expressing an act ; the first shows merely the time 
of the act ; the second shows both its time and state. 

425. Take, for instance, the verb walk in the past 
time. 

1. I walked. 

2. I had walked. 
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(a.) — The first shows only past time ; " I walked " 
at some time in the past. The second not only shows 
the time to be past, but also that the act was complete 
in the past time. " I had walked " before you came. 

426. This is true of each of the three times i there 
will always be one form to show time alone, and one 
to show time and state. The first of these, we call 
present, past, or future, as the case happens to be ; the 
second form we call present perfect, past perfect, or 
Jiiture PERFECT, according to the time of the act. 
The word perfect is added because these forms show 
the^ act^i2^*«ft^3or perfect, 

427. There are then six tenses, three of which show 
time alone, and three, both tim^ and state. 

428. We can now form the six tenses of the verb 
DESIRE. Such an arrangement of the verb as the fol- 
lowing is called a Synopsis. 





1. Present 


I desire. 


2. Present Perfect 


I have desired. 


u 


8. Past I desired. 


4. Past Perfect 


I had desired. 




5. Future. 


I shall desire. 


£P 


6. Future Perfect 1 shall have desired. 



429. We have here, first, the three great divisions 
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of time, viz., Present; Past» and Future, separated by 
double lines. 

430. In each of these are shown the two ways of ex- 
pressing an act. 

431. Number 1 is the present tense, so called because 
it shows present time. 

432. Number 2 is the present perfect^ because ifc 
shows an act perfected in present time. We could not 
properly say, " I have finished my lesson yesterday j* 
for yesterday would indicate past time, but we can say 
with propriety, " I have finished my lesson to-day," 

433. Number 3 is iki^past tense, since it shows past 
time. 

434. Number 4 is past perfect^ since it indicates that 
an act v^as finished in past time. 

435. Number 5 is/uture, because it indicates future 
time. 

436. Number 6 is/uture perfect^ since it asserts that 
an act will be completed in future time. 

QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

Prom what arises the necessity for tense? What is tense? How 
mitiiy ideas does tense include ? What are they ? How many divisioDS 
of iifM are there ? Can there be more ? What is meant by siaJiA in this 
definition ? How many ways of expressing an act are there in each 
time? Of these, what will the first show? The second? Which ele- 
ment of tense — time or staAt — ^is shown in the following expression, " I 
walked ?" Does this expression show you any thing in regard to the 
completion of the act ? How is it with the following — " I had walked ?" 
What is the iwM of this last expression ? What is its aiaJtA f If there 
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are thiee Umes^ and two ways of expressing an act in each, how many 
tenses must there be ? How many of these will only show time ? How 
many will show both elements of tense, viz., time and state f How many, 
and which of these, have but one name ? How many have two names ? 
Name the six tenses in their order. Name the tense of each following 
verb. 

1. I wcdk. 1. We eoL 

2. We sJiaU live. 8. I worked. 

3. He had worked. 9. They sTudl know. 

4. Aaron sJidU toil 10. We ?iave traveled. 

5. You Tiave desired. 11. Samuel hastens. 

6. Henry shall havemoved. 12. They had hwrried. 

Form all the tenses of the following verbs : travel, work, plow, toil, 
disturb, enter, psdnt, engrave, love, turn, and reap. 

437. To THE Teacher. — ^I ask your cajreful attention to the following 
remarks. There are very many definitions of a verb, but all that I have 
read, agree in one respect. They all begm by saying, *' A verb is a 
WORD," not two, three, nor four words^ but A word. This is true, and 
every grammarian who calls such expressions as ha/oe desired^ shaU de- 
sire^ and shaU have desired^ verbs, flatly contradicts his definition. This 
same old contradiction appears in the last lesson, and requires some ex- 
planation. 

438. Grammar has nothing to do with mere time. Tense is not time, nor 
is it state. It is a change in the form of a verb to show time and state. 
The verb, then, in any language, has as many tenses as it has forms for 
this purpose, and no more. In the Latin there are six such forms ; in 
the Grerman, two; and in the English two, viz,, the present and the past 
The remaining ibur forms are not true tenses ; they are groups of words 
formhig substitutes for those tenses which our verb lacks. What shall 
be done with them ? Certainly no two words whose relations to each 
other and to other words are discoverable, should be parsed together. 
It is evident, then, that they should be analyzed, provided we can ana- 
lyze them. The present perfect and the past perfect (see synopsis in the 
last lesson), viz., have desired and had desired, are, I believe, unanalyzable. 
We can do no better with them than to caU them tenses of the verb. 
The so-called futures are, however, easy of analysis, and though I have, 
in obedience to venerable usage, and for other reason that I have not 
space to mention, incorporated them into the synop^s of the verb, I do 
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mo^ belieye ihej rightfully belong there, and I advise all teadiers of ad- 
yanced classes to analyze them, and parse the words composing them 
separately. (See 410-416.) They are composed of a principal verb 
{shaU or wiU) and an infinitive Umiting it These words, and the infinitiyes 
that follow them, have already been discussed. 



LESSON LV. 

Formation of thh Tenses. 

REGULAR AND ntREGULAR VERBS. — FORMATION OF THE TDCB TENSES. — 
FORMATION OF THE TIXE AND STATE (COMPOUND) TENSES. 

439. A Regalar Verb is one that forms its past 
tense and perfect participle by annexing ed to the pres- 
ent tense. Thus, Present, I walk; Past, I toalkm) ; 
Perfect Participle, having walksD. 

440. An Irregalar Verb is one that does not form 
its past tense and perfect participle by annexing ed to 
the present tense. Thus, Present tense, I fly; Past 
tense, 1 fl^w (not flied); Perfect participle, having 

flown {not flied), 

441. The three tenses which show time alone, or 
simple tenses, are thus formed : 

442. The Present Tense is the simplest form of the 
verb : as, I waik, I toil^ I work. 

443. The Past Tense is formed by annexing ed to 
the present: as, I walk^D, I toilEj>^ I workED. 
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(a.) This is only true of regular verbs, for the defi- 
nition distinctly states that their past is not thus 
formed. No rule can he given for forming the past 
tense and perfect participle of an irregular verb. 

444. The- Future Tense is formed by prefixing shall 
or wUl to the infinitive (without to), 

445. Let us now form all the tenses of the irregular 
verb rise. The past tense is " rose/' and the perfect 
participle, "Aavmgr bisbn.'' 



Present 


I rise. 


Present Perfect. 


I have risen. 


Past 


I rose. 


Past Perfect 


I had risen. 


Future. 


I shall rise. (See 488.) 


Future Perfect 


I shall have risen. (See 488.) 



446. Having already learned the formation of the 
simple or time tenses, we must now turn our attention 
to the compound, or time and state tenses, viz., the 
present perfect, the past perfect, and the future per- 
fect. When we examine them together, we find one 
word {risen) common to them all. This word is the 
perfect participle, without the word having. Then 
every pebfect tense contains a perfect participle, 

447. We also find that the present perfect tense 
contains the present tense of the verb have: the past 
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petfecty the past tense of the same verb, viz., had: and 
the FUTUBE perfect J the future tense of have, viz., shall 
have. 

448. From these facts we can deduce the following 
rules or laws for the formation of the perfect tenses : 

449. Rule I. — The Present Perfect Tense is formed 
by prefixing the present tense of have (viz., have or 
has) to the perfect participle. 

450. BuLE II. — The Past Perfect Tense is formed 
by prefixing the past tense of have (viz., had) to the 
perfect participle. 

(a.) — In these, the perfect participle is used without 
the word having. 

451. BuLE III. — The Future Perfect Tense is 
formed by prefixing shall or wUl to the perfect infini- 
tive (without to). (See 392.) 

452. These laws for the formation of the tenses must 
be carefully committed to memory if the pupil would 
make progress in what follows. 



QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND BXEHaSES. 

"What is a regular verb ? What ia an irregular verb ? Give examples 
of each. How is the past tense formed? How the future? Form the 
past and future tense of each of the following verbs, mow, reap^ saw, paint, 
form. Can you give a rule for the formation of the past tense of irregular 
verbs ? Why ? How many elements are there in tense ? Ans. Two, viz^ 
time and state. How many of these elements are expressed in each sim- 
ple tense ? How many in each perfect tense ? What word is common to 
every perfect tense of the verb riw; What is this word? What ia tho 
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present tense of the yerb Tiave (give it with <* I " as its subject) ? What is 
the padt tense of this verb 7 The future ? Which tense of Tiave do we 
find in the present perfect tense ? Which in the past perfect ? Which in 
the future perfect ? Is have a regular verb ? Repeat the law for the 
formation of each perfect tense. Kame the tense of each following verb : 

1. We had run, Y. I have knovm him. 

2. I ahaU have seen him. 8. The walls sJiook. 

3. James lias undertaken it 9. The walls had shaken. 

4. William knows, 10. You wiU hear me. 
6. You have distxppoinied me. 11. You sJiaU say it 

6. We wiU introduce you. 12. The lion fears man. 

Write the perfect tenses of the following verbs : desire, llve^ move^ 
peroeivoi eat^ dwell, learn. 



lESSON LYI. 

HOW TIMB IS SHOWN UT THE COMPOUND TENSES. — ^HOW STATE IS SHOWN. 
PBINOIPAL PASTS OF ANY VEBB. — ^FOBM THE TENSES OF THE VEBB 
SEE. 

453. In every perfect tense both Time and State 
must be shown. 

454. The time is shown by the auxiliary or helping 
verb have. Thus, in the p<zst perfect tense this helping 
verb will always be in the past tense ; in the present 
perfect tense, it takes the form of the present, etc. 

455. The state is shown by the perfect participle. 

456. Participles have one, and only one element of 
tense, viz., state; they are always imperfect or perfect, 
but neYer past or future. A narticiple may be used in 
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a .sentence which denotes any timey present, past, or 
future. 

457. Thus we see how admirably the auxiliary verb 
and the perfect participle are adapted to forming the 
perfect tenses, since the simple tenses of the verb have 
denote only time, while the perfect participle used in 
connection with it shows only state. 

458. The Principal Parts of a verb are those parts 
which we must have in order to form all the tenses. 
They are the present , the past, and the perfect par^ 
ticiple. 

(a.) — The infinitive is strictly one of the principal 
parts of the verb, but since, in all English verbs except 
the verb 6e, it has the same form as the present tense, 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to give it. 

(b.) — We can form all the tenses of a regular verb 
if only the present is given, because the past tense and 
I)erfect participle (the remaining two of the principal 
parts) are formed by adding ed to the present, but in 
irregular verbs it is indispensable that we know all three 
of these parts. 

459. When these parts are given we can form all the 
tenses of the verb, however irregular it may be, by ap- 
plying the laws given in the last lesson. 

460. Let us thus form the tenses of the irregular 
verb draw. 
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Principal Parts, 


Present, 


I DRAW. 


Pasl^ 


I DREW. 


Perfect Participle, 


(Having) drawk. 


461. Synopsis op the 


Tenses : 


Present, I drato. 


Given among Principal Parts. 


Present Perfect, I have drawn. 


Formed from perfect participle by- 




Rule No. 1. 


Past^ I drew. 


Given among Principal Parts. 


Past Perfect, I had draum. 


Formed from perfect participle by- 




Rule No. 2. 


Future, I shaU draw. 


' Formed from the infinitive (same 




form as present) by prefixing 




shall or wiH 


Future Perfect, I sTiaU have drawn. Formed from the perfect infinitive 




by Rule No. 3. 



QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What must be shown in every perfect tense ? How is the time shown ? 
What shows the state ? What shows the time in the future perfect tense ? 
What in the past perfect ? What in the present perfect ? What state 
(perfect or imperfect) is expressed in each perfect tense ? What is used 
to show this? What element of tense does the participle contain? 
What is the time of each of the following sentences : *' James is walk- 
ing," " James was walking," and " James will be walking ?" What kind 
of a participle is walking t In the above sentence does the participle 
change its form ? What does this show? What are the principal parts 
of a verb? Name these parts. Why are they called prindpcd parts? 
Commit to memory the principal parts of the following verbs : 



PrestTii, 


Past 


Perfect Participle, 


Draw. 


drew. 


drawn. 


Ply. 


flew. 


flown. 


Eat 


ate. 


eaten. 


Know. 


knew. 


known. 


See. 


saw. 


seen. 
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Form the six tenses of each of these verbs. What is the past perfect 
tense of draur ^ 0(knowt 0^ sect What is the future perfect tense 
of eat f Of fly f Of knowf What is the present perfect tense ot ecUf 
Ofknowf Otseef Offlyf Ofdrawf 



lESSON IVII. 



462. There are few principles of grammar which we 
violate so frequently as those pertaining to the tenses 
of the verb. We are especially liable to mistakes in 
forming the perfect tenses. 

Example. — John had went 

463. The principal parts of this verb are, present, I 
go — ^past, I went — perfect participle, (having) gone. 

(a.) It is corrected thus : had tvent is incorrect, be- 
cause it is intended for the past perfect tense, but the 
past perfect tense is formed by prefixing had to the 
perfect participle, while it is here prefixed to tvent, the 
past tense. It should be, " John had gone^ 

464. In order to determine which of the perfect tenses 
is intended, you have only to remember what form of 
have is used with each. 

465. Correct the following false syntax, always giving 
the reason for the correction. The principal parts of 
the verb will be found in the last lesson. 

1. The horses have drew a load. 2. The horses wiU 
have drew a load. 8. The eagles have flew, 4. The 
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hyx^Jiadflew. 5, We Aave a^e our supper. 6. Henry 
had eat an apple. 7. All who were present had et 

466. Sometimes an irregular verb is improperly made 
regular. 

The wind hlowed violently. 

467. Blowed should be hlew. It is an irregular verb 
improperly made regular. 

EXAMPLES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. My ticket drawed a blank. 2. His mules have 
drawed more sand than your horses. 3. I knowed you 
were wrong. 4. If he had knowed you, etc. 5. . Who 
throwed that stone ? 6. My plants growed slowly in 
the shade ? 7. The wind hlowed all night. 

468. The perfect participles of some irregular verbs 
are sometimes incorrectly used when the past tense iiSt 
required. 

Examples. — 1. We seen the thief. 2. He done mojre^ 
than he ought. (2)o, did^ done.) 

469. Learn the principal parts, and form the tenses; 
of the following irregular verbs : 



Present. 


Past 


Perfect Participle.. 


Bear (to carry). 


bore. 


borne. 


Tear. 


tore. 


tom. 


Break. 


broke. 


broken. 


Choose. 


chose. 


chosen. 


Drive. 


drove. 


dHven.. 


Foiiget. 


ftffgot 


forgotteiL 


Freeze. 


froze. 


fifozen. 


Write. 


wrote. 


written^ 


Steal. 


stole. 


Btolezu 
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470. Correct the following false syntax : 

1. They have bore the dead soldier to his grave. 2. 
The elephant had tore the tree from the ground. 3. 
You have broke my cane. 4. The villain choosed for 
himself. 5. You will have chose hy that time. 6. 
Why have you drove my horse so far ? 7. The poor 
fellow had forgot what I told him. 8. Such scenes 
have ohen froze my Wood. 9. Have you wrote home 
yet ? 10. I caught him before he had stole my watch. 

471. In neuter sentences like the following, "The 
watch was stolen" " The boy is killed/' the complement 
is a passive participle. In the place of this participle, 
the past tense of the verb from which the participle is 
derived is often improperly used : as, " The letter was 
ivrote" etc. Such expressions are incorrect, because 
the neuter sentence requires an adjunct of the sub- 
ject for its complement, which must be an adnominal 
word. Now the passive participle is always an ad- 
nominal word, while the past tense of a verb never 
can be. 

472. Correct the following exercises in false syntax, 
1. The league was broke. 2. I was bore on the 

shoulder of my friend. 3. Are you chose ? 4. The 
horses were drove into the river. 5. Our former trouble 
was soon forgot 6. On that night a lonely traveler 
was /roze in the wood. 7. My horses were stole by the 
Indians. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

473. Learn the principal parts, and form the tenses 
of the following irregular verbs : 



Preset, 


Past. 


Perfect Participle, 


Blow. 


blew. 


blown. 


Begin. 


began. 


begun. 


Come. 


came. 


come. 


Do. 


did. 


, done. 


Fall 


fell 


fallea 


Give. 


gave. 


given. 


Go. 


went 


gone. 


Grow. 


grew. 


grown. 


Lie. 


laj. 


lain. 


Rise. 


rose. 


risen. 


Run. 


ran. 


run. 


Sla^ 


slew. 


slain. 


Strive. 


strove. 


striven. 


Swear. 


swore. 


sworn. 


Take. 


took. 


taken. 


Throw. 


threw. 


thrown. 


Wear. 


wore. 


worn. 



474 Correct the following exercises in false syntax, 
1. The wind blowed violently. 2. The wind has 
blew. 3. We have began our lesson. 4. Has James 
came ? 5. Is your work began ? 6. I done a great 
deal of work last year. 7. War done more harm than 
pestilence. 8. What did you give for the knife ? I 
give a dollar for it. 9. I have gave him much good 
advice. 10. The leaves have fell, and autumn is here.. 
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11. Have you ever went to the theater ? 12. That 
tree growed in the forest. 13. He has rose to the 
highest honor. 14. The poor fellow had hardly ran 
one hundred yards, when he was overtaken by his pur- 
suer. 15. If you have strove manfully, you deserve 
success. 16. The thief was took in the act. 17. You 
have took more than your share. 18. Who throwed 
that stone ? 19. The rock was threw into the air with 
great violence. 20. Of course he had threw his influ- 
ence into the wrong side of the scale. 21. That sword 
was wore at Bunker Hill. 22. What has wore the rock 
away ? 

475. Sometimes an intransitive verb is improperly 
used with an object, or a transitive verb used when an 
intransitive should be employed. This is especially the 
case with some verbs which are similar in sound and 
sense. The verb lie, to recline, is intransitive, but lay, 
to place, is transitive. The principal parts of the 
former are ?ie, ?ay, (having) lain. The principal parts 
of the latter are toy, laid^ (having) laid. 

THE INTRANSITIVE YERB LIE. THE TRANSITIVE VERB LAY. 



Perfect, 


Hie. 


Hay. 


Present Perfect 


, I have lain. 


I have laid. 


Past, 


Hay. 


I laid. 


Past Perfect. 


I had lain. 


I had laid. 


Future, 


t shall lie. 


I shall lay. 


Future Perfect, I shall have lain. 


I shall have laid. 
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476. The intransitive verb sit^ and the transitive verb 
set are likewise improperly interchanged. The princi- 
pal parts of the former are sit^ saty (having) sat; of 
the latter, set, set, (having) set. 

INTBANSITIVB VERB SIT. TBANSITIVB VERB SET. 



Present, 


I sit 


I set 


Present Perfect, 1 hare sat. 


I hare set 


Past, 


I sat 


I set 


Past Perfect, 


I had sat 


I had set 


Future, 


I shall sit. 


I shall set 


Future Perfect, I shall have sat 


I shall have set 



477. CoiTCct the following exercises in false syntax. 

478. Model. " I laid in bed till eight." We should 
say, " I lay in bed till eight," because laid is the past 
tense of the transitive verb lay; since there is no object, 
a transitive verb is not required, therefore we should 
use the past tense of the intransitive verb lie, 

1. The boy sets by the window. 2. The hen sets on 
the nest. 3. My father had lain down this rule long 
before. 4 I have sat out a beautiful tree by my win- 
dow. 5. You have laid in bed too late. 6. The hen 
had lain an e^. 7. Sit yourself down. 8. Why have 
you set so long on the ground ? 9. My gloves lay on 
the shelf. (Present time.) 10. The beggar always sets 
by this tree. 11. Hens set several weeks before their 
young are hatched. 
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479. Learn the principal pai;ts, and form the tenses 
of the following irregular verbs : 



Present 


Past. 


Perfect Participk. 


Beseech. 


besought 


besought 


Bonrt;. 


burst 


burst 


•Catch. 


caught 


caught 


Drink. 


drank. 


drunk, or drank. 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Get 


got 


got or gotten. 


Teach. 


taught 


taught 


TelL 


told. 


told. 



480. Correct the following examples of false syntax. 

1. They beseeched us to return. 2. The cannon 
Tjursted. 3. I wonder how he catched cold. 4. We 
have drinked from the spring. 5. My sister teached 
me to read. 



LESSON LIX. 

CTBSOK AND NUMBEB OF THE VERB.— CONJUGATION OP THE VERB.— 
WHAT TENSES HAVE PERSON AND NUMBER, AND WHAT ^TENSES DO 
NOT. — ^PRINCIPLE XL 

481. Person and number of the verb is a change in 
its form for the sake of agreement with its subject. 

482. The verb has, in itself, no number and person, 
but in some of the tenses it changes its form to agree 
with its subject in number and person. 
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483. These changes constitute the number and per- 
son of the verb : as, " I me," " you rise" but " he 
mES/' 

484. We will now proceed to conjugate a verb — that 
is, present it in all its tenses, persons, and numbers. 
Take, for example, the verb rise. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

BinguUir, Plural, 

Ist Person, I rise. 1st Person, We rise. 

2d " You rise. 2d '* You rise. 

3d " He rises. 3d " They rise. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 

Ist Person, I have risen. 1st Person, "We have lisen. 

2d ** You have risen. 2d " You have risen. 

3d " He has risen. 3d *^ They have risen. 

PiUIT TENSE. 

1st) 2d, and 3d Persons, rose, Plurai the same. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

Ist^ 2d, and 3d Persons, had risen. Plural the same. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

1st) 2d, and 3d Persons, shaU or wiU rise. Plural the same. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

1st, 2d, and 3d Persons, sTiaU or will have risen. Plural the same. 

485. The pupil should be able to recite the present 
and the present perfect tense in the following manner : 
" Present tense. First person, / rise^ — second person, 
you risCf — third person, he rises. Plural : first person, 
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we rise, — second person, you rise, — third person, they 
rise. 

486. By examining the conjugation of the verb, we 
49hall notice that the changes of person and number of 
the verb are comparatively few. In their present tense 
iihere is one change — ^in the present perfect, one — in the 
past, the past perfect, the future, and the future per- 
fect, none. 

487. As person and number of the verb are mere 
<5hanges in its form, for the sake of agreement with its 
Bubject, it will be seen that there is no such thing as 
person and number in the four tenses last named. This 
4BhouId be remembered in parsing verbs. 

488. Here should be learned Principle XI., A verb 
agrees with its subject in person and number. 

489. False syntax, in violation of Principle XI., is 
*hus corrected : ^^ The boys likes play" This is incor- 
rect, because the subject of the verb is plural, while the 
verb itself is singular, and " A verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in person and number." It should be, " The boys 
like play." ^ ♦ 

490. Correct the following exercises in false syntax. 
1. "Look out for me," says I. 2. Some pupils learns 

more easily than others. 3. Verbs agrees with their 
subjects in person and number. 4 Adnominal words 
limits nouns and pronouns. 5. Who dare express his 
views on this subject ? 
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QUESTIONS, EXAMPLES, AND EXERCISES. 

What is person and number of the verb 7 What is meant by conjuga- 
tion of the yerb 7 Conjugate the verbs me, work, strike, eat, Uve, do^ go, 
see, and Imy, In what tenses do you find person and number 7 In what 
tenses do you find none. Repeat Principle XL Correct the following 
false syntax : 

1. The girls sews steadily. 

2. The men works &ithfully. 

3. Your friends feels sorry for you. 

4. The officers knows you. 
6. Says I, etc. 

6 The horses runs in the pasture. 



LESSON LX. 

PBIKOIPAL PARTS OF THE VERB BE.-~CONJUaATIOK OF THE TEBB BE. — 
HTFINITIVB AND IMPERATIVB OF THE VERB BE. — CONDinONAL FORMS 
IN THE PAST TENSE. 

491. The verb be is so irregular in its conjugatioD, 
that it requires especial notice. 

492. Conjugation of the verb Be. Principal 
Parts, Present^ am ; Past^ was ; Perfect ParticipUj 
(having) been ; Infinitive^ be. 

a PRESENT. 

Singvkir, ' Plural 

1st Person, I auL 1st Person, We are. 

2d " You are. 2d " You are. 

3d «* Heis. 3d " They are. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

Ist " I have been. 1st " We have Ueen. 
2d " You have been. 2d " You have been. 
3d '* He has been. 8d " They have been. 
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PAST, 

Ifit Person, I was. Ist Person, We were. 

2d " You were. 2d " Tou were. 

3d " He was. 3d " They were. 

PAST PEBFSOT. 

Ist, 2d, and 3d Persons, ?iad been. Plural the same. 

futttbb: 
Ist, 2d, and 3d Persons, shaU or totS be. Plural the same. 

jrUTUKE PEBFSOT TENSE. 

1st, 2d, and 3d Persons, sJiaU or will have been. Plural the same. 

493. The pupil should become very familiar withihe 
conjugation of this verb. 

494. This verb is peculiar in many respects. Its in- 
finitive (be) is different from its present (am, is, or are). 
This makes it necessary to give the infinitive among the 
principal parts. (See 492.) 

495. In all other verbs the form used in command 
is the same as the present tense ; in this verb it is the 
same as the infinitive, be; thus, " Be careful." 

496. In the past tense, first and third persons, sin- 
gular number, this verb, unlike all others, has a sub- 
junctive or conditional form. 

C50NDinONAL POEM. 

lat Person, if I were (not was). 
2d " like the usual form. 
3d " if he were (not was.) 

497. This form is used to show condition or uncer- 
iamty. 
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Examples. — x. If he v)ere present, I would reprove 
him. 2. If I were in your place, I would act differ- 
ently. 

Remark. — In the past tense, second person singu- 
lar, we have " You were.'' (See conjugation.) It is 
very bad English to say, " You was.'* You is plural 
in form, and must always have a verb agreeing with it 
in the plural. This mistake is a common one, and 
should always be corrected. 

questions. 

Wliy does the verb he require especial notice 7 Give its principal 
parts. Oonjogate it What can you saj of its infinitiye 7 What of the 
form used in command 7 What of its conditional form 7 Why should 
we not saj, " You was ?" 



LESSON LXL 



The following is the Order of Parsing Verbs. 

498. Verb. — Regular or irregular ? Intransitive, 
transitive, or neuter ? Principal parts ? Tense ? 
(Person, number, and principle, if the verb is in the 
present or the present perfect tense.) 

Models for Oral Parsing: 

'/ The children had found some berries." 

499. Had found is an irregular transitive verb ; prin- 
cipal ^xiAyfindyfoundj found. Past perfect tense. 
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^OTB. — The verb has no person and nnmb^, except in the present 
and present perfect tenses. 

" The sun rises/' 

500. liises is an irregular intransitive verb ; princi- 
pal parts, rise, rose^ risen. Present tense, third per- 
son, singular number. " A verb agrees with its subject 
in person and number.'' 

" They will attack us." 

501. Will attack is a regular transitive verb ; prin- 
cipal parts, attack, attacked^ attacked. Future tense. 

602. Note. — It is plain that no principle for person and number, is re- 
quired in those tenses where there is no person aud number. Indeed, 
unless you are parsing the verb &e, it is positive error to apply this prin- 
dple except in the present and present perfect tenses, since it educates 
the learner to regard person and number as something besides change of 
form for agreement with the subject 

" You will have finished the work by that time." 

503. if^ill have finished is a regular transitive verb ; 
principal 'p3,rtSy finish^ finished, finished. Future perfect 
tense. 

" The house was burned." 

504. Was is an irregular neuter verb ; principal 
parts, am, was, be, been. (See 492.) Past tense, third 
person, singular number. "A verb agrees with its 
subject in person and number." 

505. The verb be (see conjugation) has person and 
number in its past tense, hence the application of the 
rule in parsing was. As has been remarked before, 
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this verb, unlike all others, has in its past tense, first 
and third person singular, a conditional form. Thiia 
should be noticed in parsing. 

" I would act differently if I were you." 

506. Were is an irregular, neuter verb ; principal 
parts, amy was, be, been. Past tense, conditional form. 
(There is no person and number in the conditional 
past.) 

The verb be, unlike all others, has also an imperative 
form or mode. 
" Be steady 1" 

507. Be is an irregular neuter verb ; principal parts 
as above. Present tense, imperative form. (There is 
no person and number in the imperative form.) 

508. Sometimes the two parts of the verb in the 
compound tenses are separated by one or several words. 

" Save you ever, in all your life, been so fright- 
ened ?" 

509. Have been is an irregular neuter verb ; princi- 
pal parts, as above. Present perfect tense, second per- 
son, singular number. " A verb agrees, *' etc. 

510. Parse the italicized words in the following ex- 
ercises. * 

1. You may be^ disappointed,^ 2. He has been 
caught^ at his tricks. 3. Has^ any one^ seen my 
inifb ? 4 How many lessons have ^ you had ? 5. Too 
much praise will make him proud,^ 6. The house was 
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huiU^ upon a rock. 7. Be^ true^ to yourself. 8. If 
my friend were ^° here, he would help ^^ me. 9. He has 
left us ^ the memory of his good deeds. 10. He haSy^ 
at aU times and in all places, been ready to do his dviy. 
11. Letters have come, announcing the success of our 
arms. 14. How do you do^ ? 

511. Notes and References. — ^ Be, an adverbial infinitive after 9nay. 
(See 404.) * Disappointed^ a passive participle, an adnominal word, 
which is complement of be and adjunct of you. (See 399.) * OaugfU^ a 
passive participle, complement of have beerij and adjunct of lie, * See 
608. • What kind of a pronoun is one / • What does the adjective 
proud Hmit ? Sim proud is a double object (See 99.) "* See 374. 
' .fi!0^ see 607. ' True, complement of he, and adjunct of thou or you un- 
derstood. " See 496. " See 401. " Us, memory, is a double object 
(See 103.) '^ The second doiaaa infinitive, a verbal noun, object of the 
first db. (See 402.) 



LESSON LIII. 

512. A Defective Verb is one that lacks one or 
more of its principal parts. 

613. LIST OF DEFEOnVS VERBS. 

PresenL Past Infinitive. Perfect Participle. 

May. might ^— ^— 

Can. ^ could. — ^— 

Must must ■ ■ 

"WIU. wotdd. 

ShaU. should. 

Beware. — ^ bewara — 

Ought ought — — 
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513. Since the perfect participle is used in the for- 
mation of all perfect tenses, the verbs in the list given 
above can have no perfect tenses. " You had ought to 
come " is incorrect, because had ought is intended for 
the past perfect tense. This tense is formed by prefix- 
ing had to the perfect participle, but ought has no 
perfect participle. 

514. Certain verbs (bidy dare^ let, etc.,) are given in 
a former lesson (see 401) which require an infinitive, 
without tOy to follow them. The verbs in the list in 
this lesson, except hewarey have no infinitives, and, 
consequently, can not be used in connection with hid, 
darCy dOy etc. 

" You do not ought to do so." 

515. This is incorrect, because do (in this sense) is 
ajways followed by an infinitive, and the verb ought 
has no infinitive. 

" You had better stay than go." 

516. This is incorrect, because have is not one of the 
verbs followed by an infinitive without to. Change the 
position of the word better y which is a mere adverb and 
not essential to the sentence, and the absurdity of the 
expression appears in a strong light. " You had stay 
better (more advantageously) than go." Would may 
be used instead of had. Thus, " You would stay bet- 
ter (more advantageously) than go." 

517. The conjugation of the verb in Lesson LIX., 
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exhibits the modern use of the verb. In former times 
it was conjugated differently. The seqond and third 
person singular were, taking the verb walk as. an ex- 
ample, thou walkeat and he wcUketh. In the past tense, 
second person and singular number, the form thou 
walkedst. These forms are not now used, except some- 
times in poetry and in addresses to Deity. This is 
called the solemn style. It must be used always when 
the pronoun thou is employed. The verb be is thus 
conjugated in the solemn style : 

518. PRESENT TENSE. % 

1st Person, I am. 
2d " Thou art 
3d '* like the modem form. 
The plural, in each tense, is like the modem form. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. « 

1st Person, I have been. 
2d " Thou hast been. 
3d " He hath been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1st Person, I was. 

2d " Thou wast 

3d " like modem form. 

519. " Thou do not listen to me." 

This is incorrect, because the solemn form of the 
verb must be used when it has thou for its subject. It 
should be, " Thou dost not listen to me.'' 
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Models fob PARSiNa the Defective Vebbs : 
'^ We can understand you/' 

520. Can is an irregular, intransitive, defective verb ; 
principal parts, can^ could. Present tense. 

521. The defective verbs in the above list have neither 
person nor number in any of their tenses. 

" He might have avoided if 

522. Might is an irregular, intransitive, defective 
verb ; principal parts, may, might. Past tense. 

Parse all the words in the following exercises. 

1. Can you hear what ^ is said ? 2. He should per- 
form his contract. 3. He may be offended.^ 4. Must 
you go ? 5. Should I answer him ? 6. They must be 
defeated. 7. No man can afford to be ^ penurious.* 

623. Notes and Befebences. — * What, a compound relative pronoun. 
(See 232.) > Offendedy a passive participle, complement of ht, and ad- 
junct oihe, » ll> 6e, a verbal noun, an infinitive, object of afford, * What 
does penurious limit 7 



LESSON LXIII. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER FRINCIPLB XL — SUBJECTS JOINED BT AND. — 
SUBJECTS JOINED BY OB.— -WHEN COLLECTIVE NOUNS TAKE SINGULAR 
YEBBa — ^WHEN THEY TAKE PLUBAL VEBBS.— EITHEB, NEITHEB, ETC. 

524. Correct the following examples of false syntax. 

1. The boys expects to be invited. 2, Wild beasts 
loves to roam in the forest. 3. The condition of the 
serfs are wretched. 4. He dare not meddle with me. 
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5. You was employed for a different purpose. 6. No 
one but the savages were present. 7. I have other 
reasons which experience offer. 8. A clatter of hoofs 
were heard. 9. The sense of the words are as Allows. 

525. Two or more subjects joined by and form, in 
effect, a plural subject, and must have a plural verb. 

Correct the following. 

1. My brother and my sister was there. 2. France 
and England has determined to prosecute the war. 3. 
You and I knows what troubles him. 4. Labor and 
pleasure goes together. 5. War and pestilence is great 
evils. 

526. Sometimes the verb has two or more singular 
subjects joined by or or nor. In such cases the verb 
must be singular. 

1. Neither want nor shame affect you. 2. Justice or 
vengeance always overtake the wicked. 3. The power 
or the ability were wanting. 

527. Collective nouns take plural verbs when refer- 
ence is had to the individuals that compose the coUec- 
tion. 

(a.) — Correct the following. 

1. A part of the people was angry. 2. Half of the 
soldiers was killed. 3. A number of the vagabonds was 
arrested. 4. The committee is quarreling with each 
other. 5. A few of the company is in consultation. 

6. A number of the boys was punished. 
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528. Collective nouns take singular verbs when refer- 
ence is made to the whole collection as a unit. 

(a.) — Correct the following. 

1. A' new class of words are explained in this lesson. 
2. This family of plants belong to a different order. 

529. The adjective pronouns either^ neither^ eachy 
and one are singular^ and must have singular verbs. 

(a.) — Correct the following. 

1. Neither of the letters were received. 2. Each of 
the houses were for sale. 3. Neither of them are farm- 
ers. 4. Each of the three have distinguished them- 
selves. 5. Every one of them steal whatever they can 
find. 6. Neither of these men bear malice towards me. 
7. Either of these men are ready for you. 8. Were 
either of these men considered honest ? 

530. PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. This row of trees are set too near the fence. 2. 
Them is the boys. 3. Was you with him ? 4. If you 
was him, what would you do ? 5. Them boys are very 
rude. (See 325.) 6. Who did you hurt ? 7. Why 
was this treaty broke ? 8. I wonder who has stole my 
knife. 9. Some men seems frightened at the noise of a 
gun. 10. The destitution of the people are terrible. 
11. A third of the loafers was drunk. 12. Neither 
James nor John were with me. 13. You and I was 
witnesses of the difficulty. 
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LESSON LXIY. 

wnnr tbi tsrb consists of ▲ smaLs word.— when rr oovsisre 

OF MORB THAN ONE WORD. — PARSINO. 

531. Parse the nouns, pronouns, adnominal words, 
and verbs in the following lesson. 

(a.)— Lest the pupil should become bewildered in the 
study of verbs, he should remember that all true verbs 
consist oj a single word (see definition of verb), but 
that there are certain substitutes for tenses of the verb, 
which we can not analyze. These we are obliged to 
call verbs. They are : 

I. Verbs in the perfect tenses. 

II. Verbs in the future tense. 

(a.) Note. — Yerhs in the future and the future perfect tenses maj be 
analyzed, if the teacher prefer. (See 404 and 438.) 

III. Verbs infinitive when preceded by to. 

532. In all the above cases, two, and sometimes three 
words are parsed as a single verb. In all other cases 
the verb is a single word. 

1. " You may be disturbed by my conversation/' 
Here may is the verb, and he is a neuter infinitive 
having the same subject, without the word to. Dis- 
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turbed is an adnominal word^ a passive participle^ the 
complement of be, and the adjunct of you. 

2. The stranger is sick. 3. The soldier is wounded. 
4. Home is a place which should be ^ loved by all. 5. It 
is terrible to be ' deranged.* 6. My uncle will arrive 
to-morrow.* 7. I did not hear * you. You did hear 
me. 8. The letters may arrive by to-morrow's mail. 
9. Did the showman enter the tiger's cage ? 10. Have 
you heard the news from Kome ? 11. We should be 
careful* to discourage^ idleness. 12. Undertake noth- 
ing that you can not finish. 

633. Note. — ^When a verb is used to command or exhort, its subject is 
not usually expressed. In No. 12, undertake is thus used. Its subject is 
yofi, u]^derstood. 

634. Exercises in parsing nounSy pronounSy adnom- 
inal wordsy and verbs. 

13. A million^ torches, lighted^ by Thy hand, 
Wander, unwearied, through the blue abyss. 

14 '^ March hath unlocked ^° stern Winter's chain, 
Nature is wrapped in misty shrouds, 
And ceaselessly the drenching rain 

Drips from the gray sky-mantling clouds ; 
The deep snows melt, and swelling rills 
Pour through each hollow of the hills ; 
The river from its rest has risen. 
And bounded from its shattered prison* 
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The huge ice-fragments onward dash 
With grinding roar, and splintering crash ; 

Swift leap the floods upon their way, 
Like war-steeds thundering on their path, 

With hoofs of waves, and manes of spray, 
Restrainless ^^ in their mighty wrath. 

535. Notes and References. — * See explanation of may he disturbed 
above. * Tbbeia wa. infinitive, a verbal noun, In apposition with the sub- 
ect, it. • Deranged i3 a passive participle, complement of to be. (See 400.) 
* T(Mnorrov) is a noun, essential element of phrase, without connective. 
(See 110.) • Hear. See 402. * Should be carefuL See explanation of 
may be disturbed above. ' To discourage. See 391, VI. ■ Million is a 
collective noun, subject of wander. Torches is a noun, in apposition with 
miUion. [(a.) Note. — ^The numerals hundred^ thousand^ million^ etc., are 
nouns, and not adjectives like other numerals. The noun following them 
is generally in apposition with them, though sometimes it is made the 
essential element of a phrase. The nouns "hundred, thousand^ etc., are 
collective nouns, and usually take plural verbs.] ' Lighted^ a passive 
participle, limiting torches. ^ Hath unlocked. See 517. " BestrairUess^ 
an adjective, limiting ^o(29. 



LESSON LXV. 
Adverbial Words. 

ADVERBS. — CLASSES OP ADVEEBS. — ADVERBS LIMITINa A WHOLE SEN- 
TENCE. — NEGATIONS. — PARSING. 

536. Adverbial .Words are more commonly called 
Adverbs. 

f 537. An Adverb is a word which limits a verb, an 
ai^ective, or another adverb^ 
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Examples. — 1. They answered briefly. 2. Come 
now. 3. Longing ardently. 4. We are exceedingly 
happy. 5. We spent the evening very pleasantly. 

(a.) — ^In Nos. 1 and 2, verbs are limited by adverbs. 
In No. 3, the participle, longing, is limited by an ad- 
verb. In No. 4, the adjective, happy, is limited, and 
in No. 5, the adverb, pleasantly, limits the verb spent, 
and is itself limited by the adverb very. 

(a.) — Sometimes an ad7erb limits a (xnmectiye, as : I will do exacUy 
AS I please. 

538. Adverbs have usually been divided into various, 
classes, viz., adverbs of time, place, degree^ manner, 
etc. These are not grammatical distinctions. If the 
word is a limiter of a verb, the grammarian recognizes 
it as an adverb. Its particular meaning is no affair of 
his. 

539. A few adverbial words are compared like adjec- 
tives ; as, soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest, 
etc. Some are irregularly compared ; as, well, better, 
best; far, farther, farthest. 

540. It sometimes happens that an adjunct can not 
be referred to any single word, but seems to limit a 
whole sentence. Such words generally have the form 
of adverbs, and are properly classed as limiters of the 
verb, on the principle that the verb is, grammatically, 
the principal element of a sentence, and naturally ap- 
propriates all general adjuncts. 
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"He is certainly a thief." Certainly, in this sen- 
tenoe, seems to limit no particular word, but, on the 
principle above stated, it has the form of an adverb, 
and is properly classed as such. 

541. In a Negation but one negative word should be 
used. This principle is frequently violated. 

EXAMPLES FOE COEEECTIOK. 

1. I can not never learn this lesson. 2. He does not 
by no means deny it. 3. Nobody never suspected him. 

642. EXEBCISES IN PASSING ADVEEBIAL WOEDS. 

1. The birds sing sweetly. 2, A very beautiful river. 
3. He writes well. 4. I understand you perfectly. 5. 
" Yon cloud, that floats so still and placidly." 6. I 
never saw you be/ore. 7. Henry did not know his 
lesson. 8. He was very poor, and begged earnestly for 
food. 

543. Principle XII. — ^Adverbs limit verbs, adjec- 
tives, and sometimes other adverbial words. 

Model for Parsing Adverbs : 
" The birds sing sweetly." 

544. Sweetly is an adverb, and limits sing. ^^ Ad- 
verbs limit verbs," etc. 

questions, examples, and exercises. 

What is the common nam© for adverbial words ? What is an adverb ? 
Give exampfes. How are adverbs compared? Repeat Principle XII. 
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Give examples under Principle XTT. Correct the following violationa of 
Principle X 
Model. — "She writes elegant" 

545. Elegant is an adnominal word, an adjectlye, used hereto limit the 
Terb wrUes ; but '' Adnominal words limit nouns and pronouns." There* 
fore the adverb degcmUy should be used. 

1. She writes ekganL 

2. The doud floats rapid, 

3. Bead distind, 

4L, Conduct yourself mocZes/ and decenL 

6. Walk car^ 

6. It was a dreadfvi stormj day. 

Correct the following violations of Principle XTT. 
'7. He feels fainO/y, 

8. You look ladly, 

9. The cider tastes disagrteaUy, 

Model.— "He feels faintly." 

546. JFhintly is an adverb, used to limit the pronoun he (see 338) ; bat 
" Adverbial words limit verbs," etc. Therefore the adjective faini should 
be used. 

To what class of sentences do Nos. *l, S, and 9 above, belong? What 
Is a neuter sentence ? Can the complement of a neuter verb be an ad- 
verbial word? Why? What is a negation? How many negative 
words ought we to use in a negation ? Parse the nouns, pronouns^ ad- 
nominal words, verbs,, and adverbial words in the following exeroisea: 

1. " Softly and sweetly it comes from a&r." 

2. " An Austrian army, awfully arrayed 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade." 

3. He worked cautiously, but succeeded admirably. 

4. Kow I heard the voice of the wind in the trees, and now, the ndar 
of the brook murmuring faintly at my feet 

6. The world seemed beautifhl to me then. 
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lESSON LXVI. 

OOdlDnfATB CONKECTIYES. — SECOKDABT COKKEOTIYES.— CONNECnVES 
in»D AS OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH.--OTHER USSS OF CONNSCnYEa— 
HDtPENDENT WORDS. 

547. Connectives are words used to unite the va- 
rious elements in language. 

. 648. They are divided into two classes, viz., Co- 
wdinate and Secondary. 

^^9. A Coordinate Connective is one used to join 
grammatical elements which have the same office. 

Examples. — 1. I have conquered, but you are de- 
feated. 2. Here we saw oaks and maples. 3. Horace 
and William are at school. 4. A man of wisdom a7id 
prudence. 5. Thomas or his brother must come. 6. 
It rained heavily after night set in, anji before the moon 
arose. 7. They all went, hut John (did not go). (See 
146.) 

(a.) — ^In Example No. 1, the co-ordinate connective 
joins two independent sentences. In No. 2, two ob- 
jects ; in No. 3, two subjects ; in No. 4, two essential 
elements of the same phrase ; in No. 5, two subjects ; 
in No. 6, two dependent sentences. 

550. The co-ordinate connectives are and, but, or^ 
nor J and sometimes yet and still. 
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551. A Secondary Connective, joins a phrase or a 
dependent sentence to the word limited. 

Examples. — 1. A boat on the river. 2. My book 
fell from my hand. 3. I saw the place where they 
killed him. 4. A man who understands his business. 
5. Flying over the sea. 

(a.) — In Example No. 1, the secondary connective 
joins a phrase to boat; in No. 2, to fell; in No. 3, a 
dependent sentence to place; in No. 4, a dependent 
sentence to man; in No. 6, a phrase to flying. 

552. The secondary connectives are very numerous. 
The following list comprises those in most general use : 
aSy lecauseyfory ify though^ although j except y whether y 
lest, unless, notwithstanding, and the relative pronouns. 
These usually join dependent sentences to the words 
limited. The following are some of those secondary 
connectives which commonly join phrases to the words 
limited. These connectives are called Frepositiona 
Above, aboard, across, among, around, before^ be- 
hind, beloio, beneath, bettveen, beyond^ by, during, fon, 
from, in, into, of, on, over', through, till, to, voider, 
until, upon, with, within, tvithout. 

553. Several of these words are sometimes used as 
adverbs ; as, 1. The wind scatters the leaves around. 
2. Wait till the storm blows over. 3. You walk on 
before. 

554. NOTE>— Many grammariaos supply nouns or pronouns as essen- 
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tial elemefits in cases like^these. It seems to me J}ad policy to suppose 
ellipses thus unnecessarily. 

555. These words are sometimes used as adjectives ; 
as, 1. " The heavens above, 2. " The earth beneath.'^ 
3. "The crowd arownd hooted at us." 4. " The oftove 
statement is true." 

556. Sometimes a secondary connective (preposition) 
joins its phrase to two words ; as, 1. I waited and' 
watched for you. 2. I hope and pray for his return. 

657. Sometimes a secondary connective (preposition) 
joins two essential elements to the word limited ; as, 1. 
I pray for the peace and prosperity of my country. 2. 
A trouble now arose between the king and his Barons. 

558. Sometimes a secondary connective (preposition) 
introduces a phrase which is the essential element of 
another phrase. In such cases it has no connecting 
power ; as, He came /rom over the sea. They were 
dragged /rom under the bridge. 

559. A preposition not only joins the word following 
it to the word which the phrase limits, but it shows the 
relation between these words. Care should be taken to 
use the preposition which shows the exact relation in- 
tended. 

560. Into and to should be used after verbs indicating 
motion towards a place, and in and at after verbs indi- 
cating situation in a place, or motion within described 
limits. Thus, He lives at (not to) home. " He fell 
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into (not in) the river," unless he was walking in 
the river when he fell "We board at (not to) a 
hotel. 

Model fob Parsing Connectives . 

" He lives by his wits." 

561. By is a secondary connective^ and joins its 
phrase to lives. 

" The lion and the lamb lie down together." 

562« And is a co-ordinate connective^ and joins two 
subjects of a sentence. 

" They came from between the hills." 

563. From is a secondary connective, and joins its 
phrase to came. 

664. Between is a secondary connective, and intro- 
duces its phrase. 

^^ A man who has common sense and whose motives 
are right, will not go far astray." 

565. And is a co-ordinate connective, and joins two 
dependent sentences. 

566. Parse all the words in the following exercises. 

1. The wall stands before me. 2. Time and oppor- 
tunity were lacking. 8. I was visited by him. 4. Day 
is light, but night is dark. 5. We rode in a carriage. 
6. You or he will be called to an account. 7. The 
castle stands on the mountain. 8; He was injured by 
the fall 9. Henry was called upon deck. 10. Did 
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jou make mention of the fact ? 11. The man is in 
trouble and sorrow. 12. Twilight is between day and 
night. 13. I will speak and write in favor of the 
measure. 

Independent Words. 

667. There are several kinds of independent words. 
r^568. I. — ^Interjections are words which indicate some 
strong or sudden emotion of the mind^ as, oh! alas! 
hail! pshaw! hurrahfj 

569. II.— Euphonic Words are words having no 
grammatical relations, and used merely for the sake of 
euphony, as : " There is no bread in the city." 

570. In this sentence the word there has no reference 
to place. The sentence is intransitive. Subject, bread; 
verb, was. There is used only to introduce the sen- 
tence, and make it more pleasing to the ear 

57L III.— Emphatic Worda As, 1. " Fven John 
complained of this." 2. The animals, too, were fright- 
•ened. 3. My friends, also, forsook me. 

572. IV. — Yes and No are substitutes for indepen- 
dent sentences, and are properly called independent 
words. 

QUESTIONS AND EXEBCISES. 

What ia a connective ? How many kinds are there ? What is a co- 
ordinate connective ? Repeat the list What is meant by office in the 
definition of coordinate connectives ? Could a coordinate connective 
join an adnominal and an adverbial word 7 What kind of a connective 
would join two subjects of the same verb? Two objects of the same 
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Terb? Two a(^'uncts of the same Doun? Two adjuncts of the same 
verb 7 Could a co-ordinate connective join a word and its adjunct 7 Can 
a co-ordinate connective ever join a word and a phrase 7 Ans. It can 
if the office of each be the same. What does aiid connect in the follow- 
ing example : ** He ran rapidly, and with ease 7" What is the office or 
use of " rapidly 7" What is the office or use of " with ease 7" What is 
a secondary connective 7 Bepeat the list given in the lesson. Does this 
comprise them all 7 What name is usually given to connectives of 
phrases 7 Give examples of these words used as adverbs ; as adjectives. 
Give examples of phrases limiting two words. Of connectives joming 
two words to some other word. Give examples of phrases which are 
essential elements of other phrases. What can you say of into, to, in, 
and <Uf Give examples of their use. How many kinds of independent 
words are there 7 Name them, and give examples of eacb. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING 



HORATIUS AT THE BRmGE, 

HAOAULAY. 

20. 
Just then a scout came flying/ 

All^ wild with^haste and fear : 
*' To * arms I to arms 1 Sir * Consul ; • 

Lars Porsena is here."* 

1. FlyinQf tk participle, an adnominal word limiting scout 2. AU k 
liere an adverb limiting wiUL 3. 7b joins its plirase to a verb sappressed. 
4. Sir is a noun, adnominal hy specification. (See 126.) 6. Consul, a 
aonn, independent hy addresa 

6. To THE Teaohbb. — ^There is a question in tlie minds of many, 
whether sentences like this, " Lars Porsena is here," are intransitive or 
neater. If the sentence is intransitive, here is an adverb limiting is; if 
it 18 neuter. Tiers is in some way adnominai, limiting Porsena, I judge 
that such sentences are neuter, because (I.) You can join an adnominal 
word to hers by a co-ordinate connective, as : "He is here and anxious 
to work." Now and is the grammatical sign of equality, and cannot join 
acy^^c^ o^ different words. Then, if anaious limits he, does not hers limit 
the same word ? (2.) Hers in this sentence can, with very little variation 
in the sense, be exchanged for an undoubted adnominal word, thus : " He 
iBfrssenV^ The above remarks can be applied to sentences in which 
the neuter verb is followed by a phrase, as: "He is in the house.^^ 
^Whenever such a phrase is equivalent to a word, the word will be found 
to be adnominal, and an adjunct of the subject Compare the following^ 
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On the low hills to westward 

The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Bise^ fast along the sky. 

21. 
And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth ® the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder *• still and still more loud, 
From" underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard tha trumpet's war-no t^" proud, 

The trampling^ and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 



" He 18 in his right mind "— " He is sane.'' " He is in motion "— " He is 
moving,^^ etc. It is well known that phrases denoting place are often ad- 
nomioal, as: "The man in the house abused me." Compare this last ' 
sentence with, " The man w?u> ism the house abused me.'* Such words 
*as here, tfiere, etc., are adverbs in nearly all cases, and the habit of so 
naming them makes it difficult to see that they can have any other use. 
When we say, as above, •* He is here, and anxious to work," I see no 
reason why Jiere may not describe the subject as to position, as well as 
ansrious may in regard to state of mind. Perhaps it should be said that 
this seems to be the point where the intransitive and the neuter sentence 
meet The above appears to be the true analysis, but I would not regard 
the matter worth a longer discussion. 

•?. Storm rise, an infinitive with its subject, made object of saw. 8. 
See 517. 9. See 411 and 402. 10. Louder and Umd are adverbial words 
limiting heard, though they have the form of adjectives. 11. From xm- 
DEBKEATH CLOUD is a phrase whose essential element is another phrase, 
viz., underneath cloud. (See connectives.) 12. War-note is the subject of 
is. • 13. Trampling and hum are subjects of a verb suppressed. 
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Kow through the gloom appears^ 
Far" to left " and far to right, 
In *• broken gleams of dark-blue *^ li^t, 
The long array ^ of helmets bright, 

The long array ^* of spears. 

22. 
And plainly and more plainly. 

Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners*^ 

Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 

Was highest of them all. 
The terror" of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 

23. 

And plfiiply and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 

By port and yest^ by horse and crest. 
Each warlike Lucumo. 

There Cilnius of Arctium 



14. Fhr is an adjunct of appears. 16. Left and righi are here a4{ectiye 
-pronouns, essential elements of phrases. 16. /n joins its phrase to agppwra, 
17. Dark-blue is a compound word, an adjective limiting light 18. Array 
is a noun, subject of appears. 19. The second array is subject of a verb 
suppressed. 20. Banners ahine^ an infinitive with its subject^ object of 
set, (See 98.) 21. Ttirror is in apposition with haanery above. 
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On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the fourfold Qhield^ 
Girt with the brand none else^ may wieldj 
Tolumnius ^^ with " the belt of gold, * 
And dark Yerbenna from^ the hold 

By* reedy Thrasymene. 

24. 
Past*' by the royal standard, 

O'erlooking^ all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 

Sate in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince ® of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

25. 

But when** the face of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 

22. Else is an adjectivo limiting the adjective pronomi none, 23. Ihlwn' 
nuitf, AstuTf and Verhenna are Bubjects of verbs suppressed. 24 With joins 
its phrase to Tolumnius. 25. From joins its phrase to VerbenncL 26. By 
joins its phrase to hold, 21. Fast^ an adjective limiting Porsena. It has 
here the sense of dose. By joins its phrase to fast 28. O'erlookiny^ an 
imperfect, transitive participle, limiting Porsena. 29. Prince is in apposi- 
tion with MamiUus. 80. When joins its sentence to arose 
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On the house-tops was no ^ woman 

But spate^ toward him and hissed ; 
No child but^ screamed out curses^ 
And shook his little fist. 
I 

26. 
But the Consul's brow was sad, 
i And the Consul's speech was low, 

And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may ** win the bridge, 
W-hat" hope to save'^ the town ?" 

27. 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 



31. Ko, an adjective limiting woman. (See 311 — 10.) 32. Spak^ an old 
fonn. for the pq^t tense of spit 33. Bui is here curiously used. It seems to 
contain within itself the force of a relative pronoun and a negative word 
also. The meaning is, " No child who screamed not," eta The expression 
iSf perhaps, elliptical, but I am unable to supply any thmg eSb&tiut without 
distorting the sense. 34 See 401. 35. *' WTuit Jiope,^* etc, is ellipticaL 
Perhaps the full construction ia, "What hope (have we) to save the 
town ?" 36. To save, an adnominal infinitive limiting hope, (See 391, 
VI.) 
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And how can ^ man die ® better 

Than facing^ fearful odds^ 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods^ 

28. 
*' And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame. 
To save ^ them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame ? 

29. 
" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more *^ to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand^ 

And keep the bridge with me ?" 

3t. See 620. 38. See 414. 39. Facing limits a pronoun suppressed. 
ICany and long ellipses occur after Ihan, In this sentence supply as 
ibilows: *' How can man die better than (he would die) &cing fearful 
odds?'* 40. To «at;0, an adverbial infinitive limiting die in the suppressed 
flentence. 41. More is here an adjective limiting the adjective pronoun two. 
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30. 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius^ 

A Bamnian proud was he ; 
" Lo, I will stand on thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius, 

Of** Titian blood was he : 
"I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

31. 

"Horatius/' quoth the Consul, 

" As thou^ sayest, so let it be.'* 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless three.^ 
For Bomans in Home's quarrel 

Spared neither ^ land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

32. 

Then none was for a party ; 

TJien all were for the State ; 
Then the great man helped the poor,^ 

And the poor man loved the great ; *• 

42. The phrase of blood is the complement of the neuter verb was. 43. 
See 617. 44. Three is an adjective pronoun. 45. Miiher is the object of 
spared It is an adjective pronoun. The meaning: is, Romans spared neHher 
(of two things, viz.,) land nor gold. These last words, then, are in appod 
tion with neither, 46. I'oor and greai are adjective pronouns. 
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Then the lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then the spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Bomans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 

33. 

Kow Boman is to Boman 

More hateful than a foe,*^ 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot ^ in faction, 

In battle we wax cold ; 
Wherefore ^^ men fight not as they fought 

In the brave days of old. 

34 

Now, while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs-. 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take^ in hand an axe ; 
And Fathers mixed ^ with commons. 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, ' 

And loosed the props below. 

47. Ibe is the subject of is sappressed. 48. Hot is an adjective, comple* 
mentof the verb wax and adjunct o(we. 49. Wherefore is a connective, 
joining its sentence to the verbs in the preceding seDteDce& 50. To iake^ an 
infinitiye Umtmgforemost 51. Mtxed^ a passive participle himtmgfcUhers, 
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35. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right *^ glorious to behold, 
Came flashing^ back the noonday" light, 

Bank^ behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred^ trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As ^ that great host, with measured tread. 
And spears advanced,** and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

36. 

The Three stood calm*® and silent, 

And looked upon the foes. 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose ; 

62. Right, an adverbial word limiting glorious. 53. Fktshing, a participle 
limiting army, 64. Noonday, an adjective limiting light 66. Earik le- 
hind rank This maybe regarded as a phrase without a connective. 
(See 111.) The first rank is the main noun, aud a participle is probably 
suppressed, as: "Rank (marching) behind rank." Behind rank is a 
phrase limiting this suppressed participle. The whole expression limits 
came, since it tells the manner of their coming. 66. See 638 — 8. 57. 
As, a secondary connective joining its sentence, Jwst roUed, to the verb 
sounded, 68. Advanced and spread, passive participles limiting the nonns 
that precede them. 59. Calm and siUnl, adjectives limitmg Three, 
Stood, however, is not a neuter verb, because calm ana sHent are not re- 
quired to complete its meaning^ 
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And forth three chiefs came spurring •^ 

Before that mighty mass ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win ^^ the narrow pass ; 



37. 
Annus *^ from green Tifemum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred® slaves 

Sicken in Ilva's mines ; 
And Picus, long" to Clusium 

Vassal ^ in peace and war. 
Who led to fight ^ his Umbrian powers 

From that gray crag where,^ girt^ with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O'er the pale waves of Nar. 



60. spurring^ a participle limiting chiefs, 61. 7b mtif an infinitiye^ an 
adjunct oi flew, (See 391, YL b., and 396.) 62. Aunus^ SeiuSf and 
Picus may be parsed as nouns in apposition with chiefs, or as subjects 
of a suppressed verb. 68. See 535—8. 64. Long is used here as an ad- 
jective pronoun meaning long time. It is the essential element of a phrase 
witiiout a connectiye. (See 110.) 65. Vaasalf a noun in apposition with 
Picus, In in the same verse, and to in the verse above, join their phrases 
to vassal 66. To fight is not here an infinitive but a noun, and its con* 
nective forming a phrase. 67. W%er« joins the sentence /or^es9 knvers 
to crag. 68. Qirif a passive participle from the verb gird. It limits 
fortress. 
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38. 

Btont Lartius hurled down Aunus 

Into the stream beneath ; ^^ 
Herminios struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth ; 
At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust^ 
And the proud ^® Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 

39. 
Then Ocnus of Falerii^^ 

Bushed on the Boman Three ; 
And Lausulus^^ of XJrgo 

The rover of the sea ; 
And Aruns of Volsinium 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar^ that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields and slaughtered men 

Along ^* Albinia's shore. 



69. Beneath may be parsed as an ac^ective. It is all that remains of 
an adnominal phrase. '70. Proudj an adjective limiting Unibrian^s, 7L 
IhUriif pronounced in four syllables. 72. OcnuSf LaustduSf and Aruns 
are all subjects ofruslied. '73. Boar, in apposition with the same word in 
the verse abova '74. AUmgt a preposition joining its phrase to vfosted 
and slaughtered. , , 
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40. 

Herminius smote down Aruns ; 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : ^* 
Right ^* to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow. 
" Lie^ there/' he cried, " fell pirate ! 

No more/® aghast^ and pale, 
From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark : 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly ^ 
To woods and caverns when they spy 

Thy thrice*^ accursed sail." 

41. 
But now no® sound of laughter 

Was heard amongst the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamor 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spear's lengths ^ from the entrance 

Halted that mighty mass, 
And for a space no man came forth 

To win the narrow pass. 

t6. Lovf^ an adjectiye limiting Ocnus, '76. Rigldf an adverb limitiDg 
9mL tT. See 533. 78. More^ an adverb limiting mark, ^ is an ad- 
verb limiting more. 79. Aghast and pofe are adjectives limiting crcwd, 
SO. See 438. 81. 'Hirice, an adverb limiting accursed. 82. NOj an adjec- 
tiye limiting aowid. 83. Lengths, a phrase without a connective. (See 
110.) 
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42. 

But hark t the cry is Astur : 

And lo I the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud his fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which ®* none but he ^ can wield.^ 

43. 

He smiled on those bold Bomans, 

A smile ^ serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was hi his eye. 
Quoth he, " The she-wolf's litter 

Stand savagely at bay ; 
But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way ?" 

44. 
Then, whirling up his broad-sword® 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 

84 Whichf a relative pronoun, object of widd 85. See 146. 86. 
See 414 87. Smile is the object of the verb smiled. Serene and high 
limit smite, 88. Broadsword, object of whtrling. WhirHng is a participle 
'limiting Tie. 
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With shield and hlade, Horatios 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned,* came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see** the red blood flow. 

45. 
He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing space ; 
Then, like a wild cat mad*^ with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 

So fierce a thrust ^ he sped. 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth*' out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 

46. 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke^ 
As falls on Mount Avernus 

A thunder-smitten** oak. 
Far o'er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread ; * 

89. JSumed is a passiye participle limiting the mppreB»d sabject of a 
sentence^ thus Though it was turned. 90. 7b «ee, an infinitiye limiting 
raised, 91. Mad^ an adjectire limiting cat, 92. Thrust^ a noan, object 
of aped, 93. Ednd-breadih. (See 110.) 94. Thtmder-smiUenj an acQeo* 
tiye limiting oak. Oak is the subject otfatts, 95. Spread, a passive par^ 
tiaple Imuting arms. 
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And the pale augurs^ muttering low^ 
Gaze on the blasted head. 

47. 
On Astur's throat Horatius 

•Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times ^ tugged amain,*^ 

Ere* he wrenched out the steel. 
" And see/' he cried, " the welcome,*® 

Fair guests,*^^ that waits you here I 
What noble Lucumo comes next 

To taste our Roman cheer ?" 

48. 
But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled ^^^ of wrath, and shame, and dread, 

Along that glittering van. 
There lacked ^^ not men of prowess, 

Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria's noblest ^^ 

Were round that fatal place. 

96. See 110. 97. Amain^ an adverb limiting tagged, 98. Bire^ a ocm- 
nective joining its sentence to tugged, 99. Welcome^ a noun, object of 
see. 100. ^'ueste, independent by address. 101. ifiTz^/ecf, a passive par- 
ticiple limiting murmur. 102. Lacked is here equivalent in meamn^ to 
ioere wcmting. (See Webster's Dictionary.) Its subject is men. There is 
a mere euphonic word, and consequently independent (See Independent 
Words.) 103. Noblest, an adjective pronoun. 
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49. 

But all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink^^ to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three : 
And from the ghastly entrance 

Where ^°* those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware ^^ 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling ^^ low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amid bones and blood. 

50. 
Was none ^^ who would be ^^ foremost 

To lead such dire attack ; 
But those behind ^^® cried " Forward I" 

And those before ^^® cried " Back !" "^ 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array ; 



lOA. Esaris sink. See 98. 105. WTiere joins it3 sentence to entrance, 
106. Unaware and ranging^ adnominal words limiting the relative pro- 
noun who. To start is an infinitive limiting ranging. 107. Growling limits 
hear. Where joins its sentence to lair. 108. None is an adjective pro- 
noun, subject of was. The sentence is intransitive. (See 342.) 109. Be 
is an hifinitive aftei' woiUd. Foremost is an adjective, complement of he 
and acyunct oiwho. (See 532.) 110. See 555. 111. ForwarSmi back 
are independent words. 
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And on the tossing sea of steel 
To^" and fro the standards reel ; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away 

51. 

Yet one man for a moment 

Strode out before the crowd ; 
Well known ^^ was he to all ^" the Three, 

And they gave him greeting loud, 
*' Now welcome, welcome Sextus 1 

Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost ^^ thou stay ^^* and turn away ? 

Here lies the road""^ to Rome." 

52. 
Thrice looked he on the city ; 

Thrice looked he on the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 

And thrice turned back in dread ; 
And, white "® with fear and hatred. 

Scowled at the -narrow way 

112. To imdfro are adverbs limiting red. 113. Knoum is the complement 
of was. 114. ^tt is an adjective limiting Three. It often has the, my^ 
fhiSf (kese^ hiSj our, eta, between it and the noun limited. 116. Dost^ the 
second person oTdo in the old or solemn style. 116. Stay^ an infinitive, 
object of dost. (See 402 and 411.) 117. Roadia ^he subject of Kea. lia 
White^ an adjective limitihg ^, the subject of scowled 
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Where, wallowing "^ in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 

53. 

But meanwhile ^^ axe and lever 

Have manfully been ^^^ plied, 
And now the bridge hangs tottering ^ 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Come ^^ back, come back, Horatius !" 

Loud cried the fathers all.^^* 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall !" ^25 

54. 
Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers ^"® crack. 
But when they turned their faces 

And, on the farther shore, 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, ^^ 

They would have crossed ^'^ once more. 

119. WdUowing^ a participle limiting Tuscans. 120. Meanwhile is » 
noun, the essential element of a phraso witiiout a connective. (See 110.) 
It ]}mita plied. 121. Bdve been U a verb. (See 508.) 122. Tottering lim- 
its bridge. 123. See 533. 124. All, an adjective limiting fathers. 125. 
See 408 and 412. 126. See 98. 127. Alone, an adjective limiting £&■. 
ratius, (See 328.) 128. Have crossed, a perfect infinitive, an adjunct of 
wotdd. &eQ 393 and 415.^ 
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65. 

But with a crasli like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And like a dam the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Eose from the walls of Eome 
As/® to the highest turret tops, 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

56. 
And like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane ; 
And burst the curb and bounded 

Eejoicing^® to be free ; 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, ^^ and plank, and pier, 

Eushed headlong ^^ to the sea. 

57. 
Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant ^^ still in mind ; 

129. A9 joioa the sentence, foam was splasfied^ to rose, 130. E^oiei/ng 
limits river, 131. Battlement^ plank, and pier are objects of the participle 
whirling^ which limits river. 132. Headlong is an adverb limiting rushed. 
133, Alone and constant are adjectives limiting Horatius. 
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Thrice thirty thousand foes ^^ before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down^^ with him V cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

58. 
Bound turned he, as ^ not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see.^^ 
Naught ^^ spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus naught spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home, 

134. 7%ouffand is a noun. It 13 the subject of a verb suppressed, or 
perhaps the essential element of a phrase without a connective. (See 
111.) In the latter case some participle must be supplied, perhaps being; 
thus, " Thirty thousand foes being beibro." Tfdrty is an adjective lim- 
iting thousand. Thrice is an adverb limiting thirty. Foes is a noun ia 
apposition with thousand, (To the Teacuee. — Numeral words seem to 
be adjectives up to one hundred. But the words hundred^ thousand mil' 
Horij etc., are as sure)y nouns as are the names of otlier fixed quantities, 
as : bushel, ton, etc. " One thousand men made the attack." In this 
example, if thousand is an adjective, what does the adjective one limit ? 
Certainly not men. There is a question whether the word rnen should 
be regarded as m apposition with thousand, as indicated above, or as the 
essential element of a phrase whose connective is 0/ suppressed.) 135. 
Down may be parsed as an independent word. 135. The ellipsis seems 
to be best supphed thus : ** Round turned he as (ho would turn if he 
were) not deigning:," etc. Deigning then limits he. 137. To see, an in- 
finitive, object of deigning. Hanksia tHe object of deigning. 138. Naught 
is a noun, object of spake. 
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And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Kome. 

59. 
" Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! ^^ 

To whom the Eomans pray, 
A Eoman's life, a Eoman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day V* ^ 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

His good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

60. 
No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard on either bank ; 
But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 

Stood gazing ^^ where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, ^^ 
All Kome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even^*^ the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer.^^ 

138. The first Tiber is independent by address, so also ia/atlier. The 
second 7%ber is in apposition with father. 139. See 110. 140. Gazing 
limits friends tiud foes. 141. See 98. 142. ^ve^i is not here an adverb. 
It is an emphatic word throwing its force on the words ranks of Tkiscany. 
Tt is perhaps best to parse it as an independent word. (See 571.) 143. 
To cTiecTj an infinitive, object of forbear. Forbear is an infinitive limiting 
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61. 

But swiftly ran the current, 

Swollen ^^* high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore ^^ with pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 

And spent with changing ^^ blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking,"^ 

But still again he rose. 



62. 
Never,^^ I ween, did swimmer, 

In such ^^^ an evil case, 
Struggle ^^ through such a raging flood 

Safe to a landing place : 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 

Bare ^^ bravely up his chin. 



144 StooUen^ a passive participle limiting current 145. Sorej hecwy^ a^d 
spent are adnominal words, complements of was^ and adjuncts of he. 146. 
Ghangtng, a verbal noua (See 380 — 8.) 147. Him sinking^ forms the 
object of tkought, (See 99.) 148. N&uer an adverb limiting struggle, 
149. Such^ an adjective limiting case. 150. Struggle is an infinitive, ob- 
ject of the verb did. (See 402, 411, and 418.) 151. Bare^ an old past 
of })e(iur. 
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63. 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the fathers, 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters by the River-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

64. 
They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right,^^ 
As much as *^ two strong oxen 

Could plow^^ from morn till night, 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high,^^ 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

65. 
It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain 1^ for all folk to see ; ^ 

152. Of right is a phrase, complement of the neuter verb was, 
153. As is here a relative pronoun, object of the infinitive plow, (See 
198.) 154. Plow is an infinitive, adjunct of could. (See 404.) 155. 
High is an adjective used as a noun. It is the essential element of a 
phrase. 156. Plain, an adjective limiting it 157. To see is an infinitive 
whose subject \?,folk. This infinitive with its subject forms the essential 
element of a phrase whose connective is for. For joins the phrase to plain. 
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Horatius in his harness 

Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is ^^ written, 

In letters all ^ of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old." 

66. 
And still his name sounds stirring ^^ 

Unto the men of Kome, 
As the trumpet blast ^^^ that cries to them 

To charge the Volscians home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his *^ who ^^ kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 

67. 
And in the nights of winter. 

When cold '" the north winds blow, 
And the long howling ^^ of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 

158. EoraUus is in apposition with U. 157. The subject of w, is " How 
valiantly he kept the bridge/* and its complement is written, 158. AU^ 
an adjective limitmg UUers. 159. Old, an adjective pronoun, essential 
element of a phrase. 160. Stirring limits name. 161. Blast is the sub- 
ject of a suppressed verb. 1 62. Bis, a double personal pronoun, subject 
of a suppressed verb, "As his (heart) was," etc. 163. Who, a relative 
pronoun joining its sentence to his. 165. Cold, an adjective limiting 
\ winds. It is one of those adjectives, used after verbs, which undoubtedly 
have some adverbial effect 166. Howling^ a verbal noun, subject of is. 
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When ^^^ round the lonely cottage 

Koars loud the tempest's din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Roar louder yet within ; 

69. 
When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 

' And the lads are shaping bows ; 

70. 
When the goodman mends his armor, 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing ^^ through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told. 
How well Horatius kept the bridge ^^ 

In the brave days of old. 

166. All the whens in Nos. 68; 69, and 70 join their sentences forward 
to the sentence, " Story is told," in No. 70. The first and in No. 68 joins 
the same sentence to what goes before, in No. 67. The ands alternating 
■with the wTiens, join the dependent sentences together. 167. FlasMjig 
limits shuiOe, 168. The sentence, "Horatius kept bridge," is m apposi- 
tion with siory. 
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MARKS OP PUNCTUATION 

AND THEIR USES. 

The Period ( . ) is placed at the end of a complete, 
separate sentence, whether simple or compound. 

It is also used after abbreviations, as : Mr., Mrs. ; 
Thos. for Thomas; Jno. for John; B. 0. for before 
Christ J etc. 

When the period is a sign of abbreviation it does 
not supersede the use of any other point, unless it oc- 
curs at the end of a sentence where a full stop is re- 
quired. 

Examples. — 1. There are three classes of verbs, viz., 
intrans., trans., and neuter. 2. Mr., Mrs., A. D., viz., 
and i. e. are examples of abbreviations. 

The Colon ( : ) is principally used under the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

I. When a remark or an observation is added to an 
expression already complete : as, " If we can not boast 
of perfection in the fine arts, we can point with pride 
to the Erie canal : Titans do not make pins.'' 

II. Before a direct quotation, or an example for- 
'mally stated : as, " In his anger he turned to the king 
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and whispered : ^ I will yet have my revenge/ " 2. 
" Mr. Sherman continued as follows : ' I have thus 
stated the causes of this disaster, etc/ " 

The colon is not used as often as in former times. 

When a complete period divides into two or more 
larger and less closely connected divisions, each or either 
of them containing subdivisions which require the use 
of a comma, a Semicolon ( ; ) is used between the 
larger divisions : as, " I did feel, sometimes, for a little 
while, that I could have wished my wife had been my 
counselor ; had had more character and purpose, to 
sustain and improve me by ; had been endowed with 
power to fill up the void which somewhere seemed to 
be about me ; but I felt as if this were an unearthly 
consummation of my happiness.'' — Dickens, 

More than two words, phrases, or sentences having 
the same office, should be separated by the Comma (,). 
If they are subjects of a verb, a comma should follow 
the last one also : as, 1. Riches, honor, and fame, were 
bestowed upon him. 2. A good, wise, and great man. 
3. " To toil, to drudge, to suffer, all these will be your 
portion.'' 4. The prisoner ran out of the court-yard, 
down the lane, and across the street. 

When only two words, phrases, or sentences, are con- 
nected by a <Jo-ordinate connective, they are not to be 
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Beparated by a comma : as, 1. " He is bold and wickei" 
2. " We laughed and cried at the same time/' 

Exception I. When the two words thus connected 
have adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct 
which will not apply to the other, they must be sepa- 
rated by a comma : as, 1. He turned, and spoke an- 
grily to me. 2. I was blamed for my action, and 
praised for my courage. 

II. When two verbs thus connected have not the 
same object or complement : as, 1. I travel, and buy 
sheep. 2. He works, and earns money. 

III. When of two words thus connected one is used 
as an explanation of the other : as, I shot a wax-wing, 
or cherry bird. 

IV. When the co-ordinate connective is suppressed 
between two words, a comma supplies its place : as, 
" This was the saddest, darkest day of my life." 

When words are joined in pairs by co-ordinate con- 
nectives, the comma separates the pairs : as, " A man 
may be good or bad, learned or ignorant, rich or poor, 
but he is still entitled to the rights of a man."" 

Nouns and pronouns independent by address are 
usually set off by commas : as, 1. " Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears." 2. " Be ready, gods, 
with all your thunderbolts." 

A noun and its adjunct in apposition are separated 
by the comma when the latter has adjuncts of its own : 
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as, 1. " This man was Albert Jameson, a native of 
Ohio." 2. They told us a story of Peter, the wild man 
of the wood. 3. " And the very stars, yon blight and 
burning blazonry of God, glitter," etc. 

When afljectives or participles have the force of de- 
pendent sentences, or are used after the nouns limited, 
and have, at the same time, adjuncts of their own, they 
are set off by commas : as, 1. " United, we stand ; di- 
vided, we fall." . 2. He is a man, wise in his own con- 
ceit. 3. " The enemy, charging in solid columns up 
the hill, stormed our outer works." 

Words or phrases so thrown into a sentence as to in- 
terrupt its connection, or used out of their natural 
order, are set off by commas : as, 1. '^ I will remind 
yon, however, that I am your master." 2. " Of this 
construction, I have found no less than seven exam- 
ples." • 3. "He will, by-and-by, come to me and, per- 
haps, speak kindly to me." 

A dependent sentence preceding an independent sen- 
tence, is separated from it by a comma : as. If he is 
angry, I can not help it. 

When the subject of a sentence is limited by several 
adjuncts, or when it consists of an infinitive (with ad- 
juncts) or a dependent sentence, a comma is required 
between it and the verb : as, 1. Ability to control one's 
passions, gives a great advantage. 2. " That he has 
done a deed of villainy, is most true." 3. Amend- 
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ments to the constitution and by-laws, were next in 
order. 

The Dash ( — ) is used to indicate — 

I. Abrupt pauses : as, " I must inquire into the 
affair ; and if—" ^ And ifV said the farmer.'' 

II. A sentence unfinished : as, " If I had the power, 
I would show him what — ^Well ! no matter." " I tell 
thee we must — No, I can not tell thee." 

III. A significant pause : as, 

" Go on making ! — ^I will go on marring. 
Go on believing, man — ^I will go on tempting." 

Bailey. 
It is also used between side headings and the subject 
matter: as, 

" Eem. 4. — The termination sTi" etc., etc. — Wells' 
Grammar, 

It is sometimes used instead of the parenthesis : as, 
" I but feel, that were I— as I ought to be — ^a god." 

The Mark of Interrogation {?) is used after a ques- 
tion expressed as such : as, " Hast thou given the horse 
his strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der ?" 

The Mark of Exclamation (!) is used after a word, 
phrase, or sentence expressing strong or sudden emo- 
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Hon : as, " Hatk ! 'tis the knell of the departed year/' 
" Horse ! horse 1" the Douglas cried, " and chase 1" 

The Parenthesis () is used to include an explana- 
tory word, phrase, or sentence, which might be omitted 
without injuring the grammatical construction : as, 
" Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the moon 
be risen 
My body will be out of pain — ^my soul be out of 

prison), 
I dreamed I stood with her. . . /' 

The Apostrophe (') denotes the omission of a let- 
ter : as, lov'd , o^er, etc. 

Marks of Quotation (^*") show that the exact 
words of another are used : as, " Now," said the knight, 
'^ bring me a cup of water from yonder spring." 

Note. — A quotation within a quotation 13 marked with singlo marks : 
as, " Your friend," said ho, pointing upward solemnly, " has gone ' Where 
the wicked cease from troubling.' " 

Rules for the Use of Capitals. 

The first word of every distinct period, all names of 

individual persons and things, all titles of office or 

honor, all principal words in titles of books and heads 

of chapters, all names of objects plainly personified, 
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all names of Deity .and emphatic pronouns standing for 
them, all words derived immediately from names of in- 
dividual persons or things, should begin with capitals. 

The words I and should be capitals. 

The first word in every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital. 

Every direct quotation should commence with a 
capital. 

EXERCISES FOR CORRECTION. 

1. The roman power at one time ruled the World 
and even the distant british isles were obliged to sub- 
mit. 2. The Storm raged. The Bishops put forth a 
solemn Censure of the Absolution. The attorney- 
general brought the Matter before the court of the 
king's bench. 3. My Servant now left me and I made 
my way to london alone. The Driver of the Post Coach 
was a surly drunken Fellow who took every Opportu- 
nity to sneer at my Ignorance. I had in my pocket a 
copy of robinson crusoe but the Coach jolted so terribly 
that I could not Bead. 
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